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LEGEND. 

“ And  when  tired  sinews 
forced  the  chase  to  a halt , the 
warriors  gathered  the  dried 
venison  and  ripened  corn , and 
with  their  old  and  young 
trailed  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors  of  the  peaceful  val- 
ley of  rippling  waters , where 
the  shade  of  many  trees  cooled 
the  heat  of  the  summer  day 
and  the  surrounding  hills 
admitted  not  the  biting  winds 
of  winter , there  to  rest  and 
fish  and  talk  of  conquests. 
Then  it  was  that  old  men  grew 
glad  of  heart  again  and  fret- 
ful papooses  ceased  their 
whining. 
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To  the  thousands  of  Paleface  Cousins  who,  seeing  my  letter  in 
Cousins,  pages  of  newspapers,  wrote  me  wishing  to  benefit  by  my 
experiences  in  this  land  of  the  Indian,  I dedicate  this  story  of  the 
passing  of  my  country  and  people. 
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Sulphur,  Ok.,  Jan.  23,  1909. 

Senator  E.  M.  Landrum, 

Guthrie,  Ok. 

Dear  Sir:  I11  your  speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Okla- 

homa’s blind  Senator  you  won  your  spurs  well.  If  the  Legislature 
does  not  present  you  with  a pair,  you  shall  not  go  unhonored,  for 
I will — a pair  made  of  gold.  I have  known  ever  since  I began 
the  preparation  of  my  novel,  “The  Lure  of  the  Indian  Country 
and  a Romance  of  Its  Great  Resort,”  that  some  Indian,  on  some 
notable  occasion,  would  be  inspired  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  speak  as 
you  have  spoken — to  speak  thus,  and  eloquently,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  paleface  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian — and  my 
Indian  romance. 

Your  words  and  the  manner  in  which  you  spoke  them  were 
timely  and  necessary.  Humanity,  justice  and  romance  demanded 
that  they  be  uttered,  and  by  an  Indian,  eloquently,  on  a great 
occasion.  While  I had  hoped  that  the  words  you  have  spoken 
would  be  made  to  flow  from  the  lips  of  a Chickasaw,  since  I am 
one  of  that  proud  nation,  I take  it  for  granted  the  Great  Spirit 
knew  best  when  he  awarded  the  honor  to  the  Cherokees.  I am 
proud  of  you  and  intend  to  do  you  the  honor  of  quoting  your 
speech  into  my  Indian  romance,  for  which  use  I believe  it  was 
especially  destined  by  the  Great  Spirit.  Please  send  me  your 
best  photograph. 

I am  very  truly  yours, 

Oleta  Littleheart. 


Guthrie,  Ok.,  Jan.  25,  1909. 

Miss  Oleta  Littleheart, 

My  Dear  Miss  Littleheart:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  commu- 

nication of  Jan.  22,  and  permit  me  to  say,  in  reply  thereto,  that  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  the  extravagant  praise  therein  contained. 
Words  are  not  at  my  command  to  express  the  sense  of  pleasure 
experienced.  If  I have  been  able — even  in  a small  measure— to 
“speak  for  the  information  of  the  paleface  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian,”  my  fondest  hopes  have  been  realized,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  have  you  say  that  my  efforts  have  pleased 
you  and  the  splendid  citizenship  of  your  wonderful  city.  Under 
separate  cover  I am  sending  you  my  photograph,  and  I assure  you 
that,  for  your  proposed  use  of  it  and  my  speech,  I am  pleased  and 
deeply  grateful.  Thanking  you  for  your  kindly  compliments  and 
proposed  gift  as  a further  honor  to  be  conferred  and  expressions 
of  esteem,  I am, 

Yours  very  cordially, 

E.  M.  Landrum. 
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DONALD  MACDONALD 

IT  was  on  a bright,  sunny  afternoon  in  Northern  Old 
Mexico  that  Donald  MacDonald,  a young  New 
Englander,  met  an  aged  Kickapoo  chief.  The  young 
man,  now  a mere  shadow  of  his  former  self,  longed  in- 
tensely for  his  once  great  strength,  robust  health  and  ac- 
tive mental  powers.  Three  years  before  he  had  been  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  a physical  and  mental  athlete. 
Selecting  civil  engineering  as  a profession,  he  sought  and 
secured  from  Henry  M.  Flagler  work  on  that  Standard  Oil 
magnate’s  “sea-going  railroad.”  He  was  made  head  of 
the  engineering  corps  that  surveyed  this  great  road  which, 
after  leaving  the  mainland  of  Florida,  passes  from  coral 
island  to  coral  island,  over  a reinforced  concrete  roadbed 
built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

MacDonald  liked  his  profession  and  liked  his  work, 
and  he  became  as  enthusiastic  over  the  building  of  the 
road  as  the  aged  oil  and  railroad  magnate  himself.  Flag- 
ler was  pleased  with  his  young  engineer’s  ability  and 
his  work,  and  he  noted  with  much  interest  the  young 
man’s  enthusiasm  and  full  appreciation  of  the  great  enter- 
prise, the  greatest  and  only  work  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  ages.  So  deeply  was  Flagler  impressed  with  Mac- 
Donald’s ability  and  trustworthiness  that  he  took  him  into 
his  confidence,  gave  him  a block  of  stock  in  the  road 
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and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  construction  department. 
After  a year  of  hard  work  in  the  hot,  humid  climate  of 
tropical  Florida,  MacDonald  was  stricken  with  rheuma- 
tism. 

Discharged  from  the  railroad  hospital,  the  young 
man  returned  to  his  work  greatly  improved,  but  still  suf- 
fering from  his  affliction.  A few  months  later  he  was 
stricken  with  a malignant  type  of  fever.  When  his 
fever  was  broken  and  it  was  thought  safe  for  him  to 
travel,  Flagler  ordered  him  carried  aboard  his  private 
yacht  and  sent  him  to  his  home  in  the  North,  hoping  the 
bracing  air  of  his  native  State  and  the  care  and  associa- 
tion of  his  relatives  and  friends  would  soon  restore  him. 
After  a few  weeks  at  his  father’s  home  and  getting  but 
little  better,  his  doctor  informed  him  that  he  could  do 
nothing  more  for  him.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  the  high, 
dry  climate  of  Northern  Old  Mexico.  MacDonald  was 
now  suffering  from  a complication  of  diseases,  liver,  blad- 
der and  kidney  troubles,  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia. 
And  he  still  suffered,  intensely  at  times,  from  rheumatic 
attacks. 

Life  was  dear,  very  dear,  to  the  young  man,  and  he 
went  with  haste  to  Old  Mexico.  But  his  improvement  was 
slow.  On  the  afternoon  on  which  he  met  the  Kicka- 
poo  chief,  he  was . despondent  and  gloomy.  Despair  of 
recovery  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

The  strikingly  handsome  and  intelligent  though 
drawn  features  of  the  New  Englander  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  aged  chief.  Though  naturally  reserved  and 
distrustful  of  all  white  men,  he  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  paleface,  and  they  became,  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, fast  friends  and  confidential.  The  old  chief,  Sataska 
by  name,  had  been  a noted  Indian  Territory  character,  and 
had  done  much  towards  shaping  the  early  history  and 
destiny  of  that  great  country,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  which  was  at  that  time  clamoring  for  state- 
hood and  home  rule.  These  two  friends,  drawn  to  each 
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other  because  each  on  sight  recognized  in  the  other  a born 
leader  of  men,  made  a most  striking  contrast.  MacDon- 
ald, tall,  slender  and  weak  in  appearance,  his  form  drawn 
and  racked  with  rheumatism,  not  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  with  handsome  and  picturesque  countenance ; 
Sataska,  not  less  than  three  score  and  ten,  still  a giant  in 
strength,  tall,  rugged  and  muscular. 

More  than  once  his  prowess  had  baffled  and  held  at 
bay  detachments  of  the  United  States  army  sent  against 
his  and  other  warring  tribes,  and  the  old  chief  boasted 
that  he  had  outgeneraled  Custer  in  an  all-night's  running 
fight.  But  his  fighting  days  with  tomahawk,  scalping 
knife  and  rifle  were  forever  over.  He  was  still,  however, 
fighting  for  his  people  and  their  lands,  but  his  fight  was 
now  against  paleface  land  men  who  were  securing,  from 
members  of  that  portion  of  his  tribe  who  had  moved  to 
Old  Mexico,  possession  of  valuable  Kickapoo  lands  around 
Shawnee  in  Oklahoma  Territory.  His  shrewdness  and 
cunning  in  his  fight  against  the  land  agents  proved  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  prowess  in  war.  A portion  of 
the  Kickapoo  tribe,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  coun- 
try in  Oklahoma  Territory  on  account  of  the  rapid  en- 
croachments of  the  paleface  people,  had  bought  lands  in 
Old  Mexico  and  had  moved  to  their  new  hunting  grounds 
before  securing,  by  treaty,  permission  to  sell  their  lands 
in  the  Shawnee  country.  Soon  after  their  becoming  non- 
residents, Congress  passed  a law  making  their  lands  in 
the  United  States  alienable. 

Land  agents  flocked  to  Mesquez  to  buy  from  the  Mex- 
ico Kickapoos  their  valuable  lands  in  the  beautiful  Kicka- 
poo country  around  Shawnee. 

Chief  Sataska  was  opposed  to  his  people  selling  their 
allotments  in  the  United  States,  but  many  of  them  signed 
deeds  over  his  protests.  The  chief  became  convinced 
that  improper  influences  were  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
many  of  his  tribe,  and  that  many  deeds  were  being  forged, 
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policed  his  camp  and  warned  the  land  agents  that  if  they 
came  again  among  his  people  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  this  desperate  mood  that  Chief 
Sataska  met  MacDonald.  Taking  the  young  paleface 
into  his  confidence,  he  told  of  his  having  appealed  to  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock  for  aid — for  a special  Indian  agent — and 
of  his  intention  to  visit  President  Roosevelt  on  the  arrival 
of  the  agent  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  his  tribal  afifairs 
would  permit  his  absence;  explained  to  MacDonald  the 
means  he  would  use  in  his  effort  to  get  the  fraudulent 
deeds  annulled  and  the  lands  of  his  people  restored,  or 
adequate  compensation  for  them. 

MacDonald  was  deeply  touched  with  the  old  chief’s 
story  of  the  wrongs  being  perpetrated  upon  his  people, 
and  he  volunteered  his  aid  in  bringing  about  a Congres- 
sional investigation.  He  wrote  immediately  to  senators 
and  congressmen  in  the  North  and  East,  whom  he  knew 
personally,  informing  them  of  the  Kickapoo  land  frauds 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  chief  believed  they  had 
been  carried.  He  wrote  also  a lurid  letter  to  Secretary 
Hitchcock,  thoroughly  arousing  that  official,  who  immedi- 
ately sent  a special  agent  to  Mexico  instructed  and  em- 
powered to  prevent  further  frauds. 
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MEDICINE  SPRINGS 

THROUGH  contact  and  association  with  the  great 
chief,  MacDonald  became  cheerful,  and  he  knew 
he  was  slowly  improving.  He  was  anxious,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  his  work  in  Florida,  and  he  chafed  con- 
stantly at  the  slowness  of  his  recovery.  Chief  Sataska 
grew  fond  of  him,  and  the  young  man’s  slow  return  to 
health  was  as  much  a disappointment  to  him  as  to  his  pale- 
face friend.  After  many  days  and  the  young  man  was 
but  little  better,  he  determined  to  tell  MacDonald  of  ever- 
lasting fountains — great  “medicine  springs” — yonder  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  in  the  country  of 
the  Chickasaws  where,  for  as  long  as  five  hundred  years, 
the  chiefs  of  his  and  other  tribes  had  been  accustomed 
to  trail  long  distances  with  their  sick,  who,  after  drinking 
the  wonderful  waters  and  bathing  in  them  for  a short 
time,  became  well  and  strong  again.  After  assuring  the 
young  paleface  that  a sojourn  there  of  a few  weeks  would 
give  him  rich,  new  blood  and  color,  and  add  mightily 
to  his  weight  and  strength  and  clear  his  mind,  dulled  by 
sickness  and  long  suffering,  the  old  chief  assumed  a tone 
of  command  in  which  was  mingled  a fatherly  solicitude. 

“Go  there,  my  son,”  he  said,  “and  get  well  and  strong 
and  become  a great  man  among  your  people  and  mine. 
Long  before  any  paleface  dreamed  of  a civilization  on 
this  continent  which  would  make  a vanishing  race  of  the 
Red  Man,  my  people  knew  of  those  medicine  springs.” 
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“ . . . w ith  their  old  and  young  trailed  the  footsteps  of  their  ances- 
tors, to  the  peaceful  valley  of  Ripling  Waters  ....  and  old  men  grew 
glad  of  heart  again,  and  fretful  papooses  ceased  their  whining” 
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“You  will  find  paleface  people/’  continued  the  chief, 
“yonder  in  the  Chickasaw  nation.  Many  of  them  are 
engaged  now  in  building  a city  around  the  beautiful  park 
in  which  are  the  medicine  waters.  You  will  find  a few 
full-blood  Indians  and  a half  million  mixed  bloods,  for 
the  Red  Man  is  fast  disappearing  through  intermarriage 
with  the  more  numerous  paleface.” 

Much  more  did  the  old  chief  say,  and  MacDonald, 
charmed  by  the  picture  so  perfectly  reflected,  saw  health 
awaiting  him  in  the  country  of  the  Chickasaws.  Thus 
it  was  that  this  interesting  young  paleface  was  directed 
to  the  medicine  springs  in  Platt  National  Park  at  Sulphur, 
and  to  that  rich,  lovely  and  romantic  section  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  surrounding  them.  In  less  than  a fortnight 
after  parting  from  his  aged  red  friend,  MacDonald  found 
himself  in  Platt  National  Park  drinking  from  “Big  Tom,” 
one  of  the  group  of  White  Sulphur  Springs  known  as 
“Pavilion  Springs.” 

This  was  in  June,  1905,  and  the  hour  was  early  dawn. 
While  drinking  at  this  hour  the  medicine  waters  which 
were  soon  to  restore  him  to  perfect  health,  others  came 
and  still  others,  both  Indian  and  paleface,  for  the  healing 
properties  of  the  waters  had  ceased  to  be  a well-kept 
secret  of  many  tribes. 

The  paleface  people  who  were  now  settling  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Indian  country  had  learned  of  the  mar- 
velous medical  properties  of  the  springs  and  of  the  lovely, 
shady  groves  surrounding  them ; and  of  the  mellow  and 
healthful  Arbuckle  breezes  which  blow  over  them.  The 
paleface  people  had  heard  also  of  the  beauty  and  pictur- 
esqueness of  this  ancient  outing  place  and  playground  of 
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the  Red  Man.  They  had  heard  much  of  its  streams  of 
clear,  running  water,  and  of  its  great  conglomerate  boul- 
ders and  other  interesting  geology,  and  they,  too,  were 
coming  in  great  numbers  to  this  sylvan  spot  of  rest,  out- 
ing and  recreation. 

For  centuries  the  Red  Man  had  journeyed  long  dis- 
tances over  dusty  trails  to  the  medicine  springs.  But 
now  the  Indian  and  the  paleface  were  coming  alike  to 
this  Indian  resort  in  palace  cars  and  sleepers.  For  the 
Frisco  had  already  built  to  the  springs,  from  its  main  line 
nine  miles  to  the  east,  and  was  meeting  all  its  main  line 
trains  with  an  elegantly-equipped,  silver-plated  train 
called  “The  Health  Special.” 

The  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  nine  miles  to  the  west, 
had  maintained  for  years  a stage  line  to  Sulphur.  The 
railroad  promoter,  foreseeing  a more  rapid  development 
of  the  great  Indian  country  than  had  ever  before  been 
witnessed — an  instantaneous  development — when  the  In- 
dian had  allotted  his  lands  and  Congress  had  removed  the 
restriction  forbidding  its  sale,  had  built  railroads  into 
every  section  of  the  Indian  Territory.  For  this  reason 
and  from  the  fact  also  that  five  of  the  great  trans-conti- 
nental systems  of  railways  traversed  the  Indian  country, 
there  was  at  the  time  of  MacDonald’s  arrival  at  the  medi- 
cine springs  more  miles  of  railroad  in  Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territories  than  in  many  of  the  old  and  populous 
States.  The  railroad  promoters  were  still  busy.  Know- 
• ing  that  the  development  of  the  Indian  country  would  be 
immediate — so  rapid  that  those  taking  part  in  it  would 
not  be  good  witnesses  of  passing  events — they  were  plan- 
ning an  interurban  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Sulphur  and 
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Platt  National  Park.  Also  an  interurban  from  Chickasha 
to  Denison,  Texas,  by  the  way  of  Sulphur  and  the  medi- 
cine springs.  The  Santa  Fe  was  planning  a road  from  its 
main  line  at  Davis  to  Sulphur  and  on  to  Coalgate ; thence, 
from  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  to 
Texas,  where  connection  would  be  made  with  the  Beau- 
mont branch  of  this  great  railroad  system,  which  had 
secured  from  the  Texas  Legislature  permission  to  ex- 
tend this  line  north  through  East  Texas  to  Red  River. 
So  at  the  time  of  MacDonald’s  arrival  at  the  medicine 
springs  the  great  undeveloped  Indian  country,  marvelously 
rich  in  coal,  oil,  gas  and  asphalt,  and  in  lands,  climate  and 
healing  mineral  waters,  had  the  railway  conveniences  of 

old  and  developed  countries. 

The  news  of  this  railroad  building  was  reaching  out 
into  the  surrounding  States,  and  the  lure  of  the  Indian 
country  was  fastening  its  hold  strongly  upon  thousands 
of  paleface  people.  Those  settling  among  the  Indians 
were  sending  to  their  afflicted  friends  in  the  States  the 
news  of  the  healing  properties  of  the  medicine  springs 
at  Sulphur.  Thus  it  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
that  the  paleface  people  were  going,  along  with  the  Indians 
of  all  tribes,  to  the  medicine  springs  and  were  being  cured 
of  their  afflictions  and  made  strong  in  body  and  youthful 
and  daring  in  mind. 
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PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK 

FEARING  that  the  medicine  springs  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  paleface  people  who  would  charge 
the  sick  for  the  mineral  waters,  the  Chickasaws 
and  Choctaws,  to  whom  the  springs  and  the  lands  around 
them  belonged  jointly,  determined  to  cede  them  to  the 
United  States,  and  their  legislatures  officially  notified  Con- 
gress of  their  determination.  Treaty  commissioners  from 
the  United  States  were  sent  immediately  to  Atoka  where 
they  met  the  commissioners  from  the  two  Indian  nations 
and  negotiated  the  treaty  ceding  the  springs  to  Uncle  Sam, 
the  Indian  commissioners  exacting  as  their  chief  con- 
sideration for  the  medicine  springs  and  the  640  acres  of 
lands  ceded,  to  be  selected  by  the  United  States  and  segre- 
gated with  the  springs,  that  the  United  States  improve 
and  beautify  the  park  and  maintain  the  healing  waters 
throughout  all  time  for  the  free  use  of  all  people.  The 
treaty  specified  particularly  that  the  United  States  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  town  then  building  rapidly  around 
the  springs,  the  government  thereafter  to  preserve  the 
great  springs  in  their  primitive  purity. 

Congress  and  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  legisla- 
tures immediately  approved  the  treaty.  Congress  appro- 
priated half  a millioii  dollars  to  be  used  in  paying  the  In- 
dians for  the  lands  to  be  segregated  into  a national  park 
(twenty  dollars  per  a 're),  to  pay  the  people  for  their  im- 
provements in  the  town  to  be  segregated,  and  for  use  in 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  park  and  springs. 
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And  many  Chiefs,  some  with  paleface  squaws , still  trail  long  distances  on 
horseback  to  the  Medicine  Springs” 
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Col.  Joseph  W.  Swords,  a relative  of  Senator  Orville  H. 
Platt,  of  Connecticut,  who  fathered  the  bill  creating  a 
national  park  at  Sulphur,  was  appointed  the  jerk’s  first 
superintendent.  Senator  Platt  dying  soon  aftty  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill,  Congress  changed  the  name*  ofi  the  reser- 
vation from  Sulphur  National  Park  to  Plait  National 
Park  in  honor  of  this  great  Senator,  who  had  been  also 
for  many  years  a regent  of  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  planning  to  make  the 
National  Park  at  Sulphur  an  outlet  for  the  institute’s  sur- 
plus animals.  The  creation  of  a national  park  at  Sulphur 
caused  a great  rush  of  capitalists  to  the  place  who  com- 
menced immediately  on  a modern  and  extensive  scale  the 
building  of  a new  town  on  that  part  of  the  government 
townsite  south  of  the  lands  segregated  into  the  National 
Park.  J.  M.  Bayless,  a building  and  promoting  genius 
from  Cassville,  Mo.,  was  the  greatest  builder  among  them. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Sulphur  by  his  friend,  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
president  of  the  Frisco  railroad,  to  build  a road  from  Sul- 
phur to  the  main  line  of  the  Frisco.  Bayless  was  quick  to 
see  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  place,  and  he 
immediately  wrote  Yoakum  asking  to  be  released  from  his 
railroad  contract ; that  he  had  determined  to  build  a large, 
modern  hotel  at  Sulphur.  Immediately  after  being  re- 
leased, Bayless  formed  a partnership  with  C.  J.  Webster, 
who  wa^  himself  a business  and  promoting  genius  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  town,  he  and  his  father  having  a 
few  years  before  opened  the  first  store,  and  young  Web- 
ster was,  at  the  time  of  Bayless’  advent  into  Sulphur,  the 
only  banker  of  the  town,  The  First  National. 
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These  two  remarkable  men  together  organized  the 
Hotel  Bland  Company  and  commenced  the  construction 
of  the  Bland  Hotel,  a marble  and  pressed  brick  five-story 
structure  of  three  hundred  rooms.  But  while  the  build- 
ing boom  in  the  second  town  of  Sulphur  was  at  its 
height,  Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  Interior  Department, 
visited  the  springs,  accompanied  by  government  chemists. 
These  chemists  found  valuable  springs  over  the  hill  south 
of  the  second  town,  which  had  not  been  segregated. 

Hitchcock  observed  that  the  drainage  from  the  new 
town  would  be  towards  both  the  old  springs  and  those 
discovered  by  his  chemists,  and  that  if  the  new  town  was 
permitted  to  continue  on  its  present  site,  the  United  States 
could  not  preserve  the  springs  in  their  primitive  purity. 
Returning  to  Washington,  he  recommended  that  a second 
treaty  be  made  and  other  lands  acquired  for  the  purpose 
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of  segregating  the  valuable  springs  discovered  by  the  gov- 
ernment chemists,  and  for  the  purpose  of  segregating 
and  moving  the  second  town. 

The  second  treaty  consummated,  and  before  the  town- 
builders  at  Sulphur  knew  of  the  extent  of  the  treaty  and 
the  government’s  intention  to  segregate  the  second  town, 
an  agent  arrived  in  Sulphur  and  commenced  posting  no- 
tices on  all  buildings  not  completed,  forbidding  further 
work  on  them  and  notifying  the  people  that  the  United 
States  had  taken  possession.  This  act  greatly  angered  the 
people  and  caused  a great  furore  at  the  springs.  The 
maddening  uproar  continued  many  days,  but  finally  the 
people  permitted  their  anger  to  cool,  and  they  were  en- 
abled to-  see  plainly  and  clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  the  second  segregation. 


Chief  Bacon  Rind  of  the  Osages  and  typical  Osage  beauties  and  belles 


Weems  Block  on  left , home  of  The  Security  State  Bank. 

On  right , Bank  of  Commerce.  First  Methodist  Church,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
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ON  regaining  their  mental  poise,  the  people  called 
a mass  meeting  to  decide  where  they  would  build 
a city.  That  part  of  the  government  townsite 
north  of  the  reservation  was  selected. 

At  the  time  of  MacDonald’s  arrival  at  the  springs  gi- 
gantic building  operations  were  in  progress  on  the  site  of 
the  third  town.  While  he  drank  at  the  break  of  day  from 
“Big  Tom,”  feeling  with  a glad  heart  the  soothing,  quiet- 
ing effects  of  the  medicine  waters,  strange  sounds  and  un- 
usual scenes  greeted  him.  Whistles  blew  and  the  rumble 
of  heavy  wheels  was  heard.  Traction  engines  began  to 
pass,  hauling  houses  loaded  on  trucks.  Following  these 
across  a stream  of  clear,  running  water,  and  through  a 
lovely  park  and  up  a hill  to  the  northward,  he  came  upon 
a novel  scene,  that  of  a large  city  in  the  making.  Thou- 
sands of  mechanics  and  laborers  were  at  work  on  solid 
blocks  of  modern,  pressed-brick  business  houses  and  ho- 
tels. Countless  new  residences  were  being  built,  and  hun- 
dreds of  old  ones,  moved  from  the  reservation,  were  being 
put  upon  elegant  stone  and  brick  foundations  in  the  new 
townsite. 

The  young  New  Englander  was  amazed  and  thrilled 
with  the  remarkable  building  scene,  and  new  ambitions 
stirred  within  him.  As  he  gazed  meditatively  upon  the 
scene,  new  hopes  and  new  ambitions  took  possession  of 
him,  and  he  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
building  of  the  great  new  city. 
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The  medicine  waters  were  already  affecting  with  bene- 
fit both  his  mind  and  body,  as  they  do,  immediately,  all 
who  quaff  them,  and  the  lure  of  the  Indian  country  was 
beginning  to  fasten  strongly  its  hold  upon  him.  MacDon- 
ald had  taken  much  interest  and  keen  pleasure  in  his  work 
on  Flagler’s  sea-going  railroad,  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  of  the  age — of  the  world,  in  fact.  But  that  projected 
enterprise  paled  into  insignificance  as  he  meditated  and 
marveled  upon  the  unusual  building  operations  in  prog- 
ress before  him.  Having  determined  to  figure  person- 
ally in  the  scene,  he  resolved  to  resign  his  position  in 
Florida.  But  the  aged  oil  and  railroad  magnate  refused 
to  accept  his  tendered  resignation,  stating  that  MacDon- 
ald’s services  could  be  made  as  valuable  to  him  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  as  in  Florida;  that  private  investigations 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  convinced  him  that 
the  mid-continent  oil  and  gas  field,  when  fully  developed, 
would  prove  the  greatest  producing  field  in  the  United 
States ; that  during  his  vacation,  or  continued  residence  in 
the  Indian  country,  if  he  wished  to  remain  there,  he  could 
make  himself  serviceable  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  young  man  gained  strength  and  flesh  rapidly,  and 
his  appetite,  like  the  appetites  of  all  who  drink  the  medi- 
cine waters,  became  ravenous.  The  pains  which  had 
racked  his  body  left  him.  The  gloomy  forebodings  which 
had  so  fearfully  oppressed  him  passed  away.  The  great 
waters  were  giving  him  sound  and  restful  sleep.  The 
haggard  look  which  comes  to  all  afflicted  with  insomnia 
had  vanished  from  his  features  and  eyes.  His  hands,  cold 
and  clammy  and  bony  on  his  arrival,  were  taking  on  new 
color  and  flesh,  and  his  whole  being  was  warmed  by  the 
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rich  new  blood  which  was  beginning  to  riot  through  his 
veins.  The  rheumatic  swellings  were  passing  from  his 
joints,  and  he  was  rapidly  becoming  as  supple  and  strong 
as  in  his  college  days. 

As  MacDonald  grew  stronger,  he  took  long  tramps 
into  the  surrounding  country,  and  studied  carefully  the 
rich  soils  and  the  wealth  of  mineral  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  bounteously  to  that  picturesque  locality.  Visited 
the  900  acres  of  asphalt  beds  three  miles  south  of  the 
city,  segregated  and  held  from  allotment,  as  are  all  the 
other  mineral  lands ; examined  carefully  the  numerous  oil 
and  bubbling  gas  springs  south  of  the  city,  and  the  re- 
puted rich  lead  and  zinc  deposits  in  the  Arbuckles.  Also 
the  iron  boulder  region  east  of  the  National  Park.  Gov- 
ernment geologists  had  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
large  iron  boulders  scattered  about  in  the  tall  grasses 
east  of  Sulphur  had  been  gathered  up  in  an  iceberg  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  brought  south  in  an  ice 
flow  in  the  glacial  period.  Acting  upon  this  theory,  the 
United  States  did  not  segregate  the  iron  boulder  district 
as  mineral  land,  and  the  entire  area  was  being  allotted  as 
agricultural  and  grazing  land.  This  problem  deeply  in- 
terested MacDonald  who  did  not  believe  the  government's 
theory  a correct  one.  As  he  pondered  this  question  and 
examined  the  great  surface  boulders,  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
venturer took  possession  of  him,  and  he  determined  by 
secret  borings  to  investigate  the  region,  and  the  seemingly 
large  deposits  of  grahamite  and  coal  on  unsegregated 
lands  south  of  Sulphur. 


DONALD 

“ Rich  new  blood  was  beginning  to  riot  through  his  veins ” 
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THE  splendid  preparations  for  a big  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  the  National  Park  interested  Mac- 
Donald, and,  like  all  others  in  the  city,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  for  the  barbecue  and  the  numerous 
amusement  features  necessary  to  make  the  day  a success. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Independence  Day  crowds 
of  mechanics  and  laborers,  wearing  badges  and  other 
regalia  of  their  unions,  marched  to  that  part  of  the 
National  Park  reserved  for  the  celebration.  The  health 
and  pleasure  seekers,  who  thronged  the  city,  mixed  with 
the  gay  town  builders  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  day’s 
festivities.  Hundreds  of  people,  both  paleface  and 
Indian,  came  from  the  surrounding  country  and  nearby 
and  distant  town.  Many  bands  were  present,  and  there 
was  music  everywhere.  Eloquent  speakers  talked  to  the 
people  of  statehood.  Statehood  for  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territories  was  at  that  time  a burning  theme.  The 
Indians  are  lovers  of  oratory,  and  they  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  two  great  subjects  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  orators — Statehood  and  Citizenship  for  the  Red 
Man.  The  speakers,  both  paleface  and  Indian,  with  pride 
praised  the  beautiful  city  of  Sulphur,  the  cool  picturesque 
National  Park  and  its  healing  medicine  waters.  Elo- 
quently they  referred  to  the  marvelous  moving  and  build- 
ing scenes,  reminding  the  people  that  their  like  had  never 
before  been  witnessed. 

The  paleface  orators  grew  especially  eloquent  when 
they  referred  touchingly  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  in 
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ceding  the  medicine  springs  and  the  park  to  the  United 
States  asked  as  their  chief  consideration  Uncle  Sam's 
guarantee  that  he  would  preserve  throughout  all  time  in 
their  primitive  purity  the  medicine  springs  for  the  abso- 
lutely free  use  of  all  people.  The  Indians  were  deeply 
touched  by  these  references  to  the  paleface  people's  clear 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Chickasaws'  and 
Choctaws'  generous  gift  to  humanity.  The  Indians,  many 
of  them  born  orators  and  politicians,  were  taking  as 
much  interest  in  the  problems  of  approaching  statehood 
and  citizenship  for  the  Red  Man  as  the  paleface  people 
themselves — the  same  alert  active  interest  they  manifested 
in  their  tribal  affairs. 

The  principal  Indian  orator  of  the  day  was  Chief 
Littleheart,  a fullblood  Chickasaw,  who  spoke  with  great 
earnestness  and  with  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a Washing- 
ton or  a Houston.  He  spoke  in  broken  English  and 
without  an  interpreter,  but  all  who  heard  him  caught 
his  meaning.  None  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  earnest 
welcome  to  the  paleface  people  who  were  settling  so 
rapidly  in  his  country. 

“The  Chickasaws,"  he  said,  “have  much  lands— lands 
to  spare,"  and  he  invited  the  paleface  people  to  join  the 
Indians  in  their  efforts  to  induce  Congress  to  remove  the 
restrictions  from  their  surplus  lands  so  the  white  people 
could  buy  homes  instead  of  leasing  them. 

Continuing,  the  great  Chief  stated  that  years  before 
he  and  other  Chiefs  of  his  tribe  had  foreseen  the  coming 
of  conditions  then  existing  in  the  Indian  Country,  and 
the  conditions  yet  to  arise  following  the  final  allotment 
of  their  lands ; had  foreseen  the  coming  of  statehood  for 
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the  Indian  country, 
and  citizenship  for 
his  people  and  the 
Indians  of  other 
tribes;  that,  fore- 
seeing* these  events, 
the  Chiefs  of  the 
Chickasaws  had 
counseled  together 
for  the  purpose  of 
devising  the  best 
possible  means  for 
preparing  his  peo- 
ple for  the  new  con- 
ditions which  the 
United  States 
would  force  upon 
them  — conditions 
which  many  squaw- 
men  and  their  mix- 
ed blood  children 
would  welcome. 
That  after  counsel- 
ing long  together, 
they  had  determin- 
ed to  build  great 
boarding  schools  in 
which  to  gather  all 
the  children  of  the 
Chickasaws  and 
teach  them  the 
white  people's  lan- 
guage andthewhite 
people’s  ways;  that 
they  had  passed  a 
law  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  the 
Indian  language; 
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that  after  opening-  these  boarding  schools,  four  Acad- 
emies and  an  Orphanage,  it  was  found  that  many  full- 
bloods  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  their  children; 
that  for  these  latter  twenty-two  schools,  called  neighbor- 
hood schools,  were  established  in  small  towns  convenient 
to  the  most  populous  fullblood  sections ; that  the  Chicka- 
saws  paid  and  were  still  paying  this  class  of  Indians  for 
boarding  their  own  children ; that  the  payment  of  this 
“board  money,”  a sum  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
fullblood  families  while  their  children  were  in  school 
had  resulted  as  planned — in  the  full  blood  parents,  who 
would  not  send  their  children  to  the  Academies,  moving 
to  the  neighborhood  school  towns  and  keeping  their 
children  in  school,  and  in  the  fullblood  parents 
themselves,  by  daily  association  with  the  paleface  people, 
learning  the  white  people’s  language  and  ways ; that  by 
this  daily  contact  this  class  of  Chickasaw  citizens  had 
overcome  their  opposition  to  the  changed  conditions 
which  the  Great  Spirit  was  visiting  upon  his  people ; that 
they  had  made  great  and  satisfactory  advances  in  the 
ways  of  the  paleface  people,  and  were  prepared  for  state- 
hood and  citizenship,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions from  their  surplus  lands ; that  the  generation  of 
Chickasaws  merging  into  beautiful  young  womanhood 
and  manhood  was  well  educated — better  educated  than 
many  of  the  paleface  people  settling  in  his  country — and 
were  well  fitted  and  qualified  for  the  association  and  com- 
panionship of  the  most  cultured  class  of  the  paleface  set- 
tlers ; that  they  were  intermarrying  with  the  paleface 
people,  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should  when  the 
Academies  and  neighborhood  schools  were  planned,  and 
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the  manner  of  their  education  determined ; that  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  Chickasaws  with  the  paleface  people  was 
best  for  the  Indian  and  good  for  the  paleface. 

As  the  aged  Chief  made  this  latter  statement,  he 
raised  himself  to  his  greatest  height.  With  his  hand  out- 
stretched over  the  vast  audience,  he  said  with  great  pride 
and  much  feeling:  “Who  is  more  beautiful,  more  tal- 

ented, more  admired,  more  courted  and  better  loved  than 
the  ladies  among  you  who  have  Indian  blood  in  their 
veins?  Who  is  more  handsome  than  those  among  you 
whose  proud  features  show  the  unmistakable  cast  of  the 
Chickasaws  ? Who  is  more  courageous  and  more  sa- 
gacious or  more  successful  in  business? 

“The  intermarriage  of  the  Chickasaws  and  the  pale- 
face people  is  producing  in  the  Indian  country  a superior 
race/'  continued  Chief  Littleheart.  “A  race  endowed 
with  great  beauty  and  great  political  and  business 
prowess,  a race  which,  on  account  of  its  superior  intelli- 
gence, craft  and  cunning,  will  play  a leading  part  in  direct- 
ing the  destinies  of  our  great  Indian  state,  after  statehood, 
and  will  play  no  small  part  in  the  politics  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  chief’s  earnest  invitation  to  the  paleface  people 
to  settle  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  country  of  the  Chicka- 
saws and  to  intermarry  with  his  people  and  share  their 
great  wealth  held  the  audience  in  rapt  attention.  His 
eloquent  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Chickasaws 
had  been  educated  in  the  language  and  ways  of  the  pale- 
face people  and  prepared  for  comradeship  with  them, 
and  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  charmed  and  thrilled 
the  audience,  and  much  that  he  said  was  news  to  many  of 
them.  His  prophetic  forecasts  sank  deep  into  the  minds 
of  all  who  heard  him. 


The  large  picture  is  Bloomfield  Seminary  where  Authula  graduated. 
The  third  was  a Cherokee  Seminary,  now  the  “Northeast  Normal”  of 
Oklahoma.  The  first  and  the  last  are  two  of  many  “Mission  Schools ” 
in  the  Indian  Country. 
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AS  MacDonald  listened  to  the  sublime  oration  of  the 
great  chieftain,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  lovely  form 
of  a pretty  Indian  maid  who  returned  his  glances 
with  unconcealed  pleasure.  The  speaking  over,  he  sought 
and  obtained  an  introduction  through  an  Indian  he  had  met 
day  after  day  at  the  springs.  He  found  her  as  talented 
and  cultured  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  he  was  quick  to  see 
that  the  admiration  was  mutual.  The  pretty  maid,  Au- 
thula  Littleheart  by  name,  had  long  dreamed  of  a hand- 
some, talented  and  educated  paleface  lover  whom,  she  was 
sure,  the  Great  Spirit  would  send  to  her.  And  MacDon- 
ald was  the  very  image — the  exact  counterpart — of  the 
paleface  lover  of  her  imagination  and  her  dreams.  His 
proud  bearing  and  polished  and  easy  address,  and  even 
his  tone  and  manner  of  speech,  were  those  of  the  pale- 
face sweetheart  she  had  longed  for — longed  intensely  as 
only  an  Indian  maid  can.  As  they  talked  gaily  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  MacDonald  studied  Authula  carefully. 
Her  features  resembled  those  of  the  Kickapoo  chief  who 
had  so  greatly  befriended  him  in  sending  him  to  the  medi- 
cine springs,  and  her  manner,  bearing  and  gestures  were 
those  of  Chief  Sataska.  As  he  looked  far  and  question- 
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ingly  into  her  laughing  but  fathomless  Indian  eyes,  she 
knew  he  was  comparing  her  with  someone  he  had  known, 
and  she  asked  : “Of  whom  do  I remind  you  ?” 

“Of  a very  dear  friend  I have  in  far-away  Old  Mex- 
ico/’ he  replied. 

“A  pretty  Spanish  sweetheart  ?■”  asked  Authula,  taunt- 
ingly. She  knew,  however,  that  it  was  probably  her 
uncle,  Chief  Sataska,  of  the  Kickapoos,  of  whom  she 
reminded  her  paleface  admirer,  for  the  old  chief  had 
written  her  of  his  having  sent  MacDonald  to  Sulphur  to 
be  cured  by  the  medicine  waters.  And  the  chief  had  sug- 
gested half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest  that  she  could  not 
do  better  than  to  meet  him — that  he  would  make  her  an 
ideal  squaw  man,  and  was  capable  of  becoming  a leader 
among  both  the  Indians  and  the  paleface  people.  So, 
when  she  asked  teasingly : “A  pretty  Spanish  sweet- 

heart?” there  was  mischief  in  her  laughing  Indian  eyes. 

“No,  no,”  protested  MacDonald,  “not  a sweetheart; 
just  a very  dear  friend.” 

“Tell  me  of  her,”  said  Authula,  pleadingly. 

“Chief  Sataska  is  his  name,”  replied  MacDonald.  “He 
is  the  principal  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kickapoos  in  Old 
Mexico.  In  many  ways  you  remind  me  of  him.” 

“Chief  Sataska  is  my  uncle,”  said  Authula.  “I  am 
half  Chickasaw  and  half  Kickapoo.  The  chief  who 
spoke  last  is  another  uncle  of  mine.  You  must  meet  him. 
Chief  Sataska  wrote  us  that  he  had  sent  you  here,  and 
Uncle  has  been  wishing  ever  since  the  letter  came  that  he 
might  meet  you  and  learn  how  it  is  with  the  chief  and 
his  people  in  Mexico.”  And  she  led  MacDonald  to  where 
her  uncle  stood,  the  central  figure  of  a group  of  paleface 
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people  and  Indians  who  were  shaking  the  chief’s  hand  and 
complimenting  him  on  his  great  and  sublime  oration.  As 
the  great  Chickasaw  talked  to  the  young  paleface,  he  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  young  man,  and  determined 
to  invite  MacDonald  to  his  home  a few  miles  in  the 
country,  the  home  also  of  Authula  since  the  death  of  her 
parents.  MacDonald  accepted  the  invitation,  for  he 
wished  to  talk  with  the  chief  about  his  rich  and  beautiful 
nation  and  about  his  people,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
a week  spent  at  the  chief’s  “wigwam”  would  throw  him 
constantly  with  Authula.  Even  after  his  arrival  at  the 
chief’s  allotment,  he  supposed  that  Authula,  like  himself, 
was  a visitor. 

Chief  Littleheart’s  wigwam  proved  a palatial  residence 
built  of  walnut  lumber  sawed  from  logs  which  had  been 
cut  from  the  cleared  bottom  of  one  of  the  chief’s  planta- 
tions— sawed  at  a grist  and  saw  mill  and  cotton  gin 
run  by  water  power,  the  source  of  the  water  power  being 
a great  bubbling  spring  which  flowed,  a miniature  river, 
from  the  milk  house  in  a corner  of  the  yard.  Dotted  over 
the  plantation  were  the  modest  dwellings  of  paleface 
tenants  and  lessees,  for  at  that  time  title  could  be  had  to 
but  little  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  Indians  being 
restricted  in  the  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lands,  and 
many  had  not  completed  the  selection  of  their  allotments. 

It  was  now  growing  dusk,  and  fine  horses,  hogs  and 
cattle  were  coming  in  from  pastures  and  alfalfa  fields. 
MacDonald  and  the  chief  strolled  out  to  admire  these 
while  Authula  made  ready  the  evening  meal.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Authula  and  MacDonald,  mounting  Indian 
ponies,  galloped  over-  the  plantation  and  down  to  one  of 
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her  allotments,  adjoining  the  segregated  asphalt  lands. 
Before  filing  on  this  allotment,  Authula  had  investigated 
a mound  which  she  believed  contained  a valuable  deposit 
of  this  mineral.  She  conducted  her  investigation  secretly, 
fearing  the  government  would  take  it  from  her  even  after 
her  allotment  was  a matter  of  record  at  the  Indian  Agency 
at  Muskogee,  if  it  became  known  that  the  mound,  except 
its  shallow  surface  of  soil  and  stone,  was  composed  of 
the  finest  sand  asphalt.  She  led  MacDonald  to  the  side 
of  the  mound  where  her  prospecting  had  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  a deposit  of  asphalt  that  would  make  her  a very 
rich  Indian.  She  talked  freely  and  with  enthusiasm  of 
this  allotment  and  of  her  other  allotments  which  Chief 
Littleheart,  her  guardian,  had  permitted  her  to  file  on 
against  his  better  judgment.  She  had  chosen  these  allot- 
ments because  of  her  finding  what  she  believed  to  be 
valuable  minerals.  But  this  she  had  kept  a secret  from 
everyone,  even  her  guardian. 

She  explained  to  MacDonald  that  each  Chickasaw 
was  entitled  to  $1028.28  worth  of  land,  and  that  the  lands 
(except  the  mineral  lands  which,  under  their  laws  and 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  could  not  be  allotted,  but 
would  later  be  sold  and  the  common  sum  secured  for  them 
divided  equally  among  the  Indians)  were  valued  at  from 
fifty  cents  to  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  allot- 
ting purposes ; that  the  number  of  acres  an  Indian  allotted 
depended  upon  whether  he  allotted  agricultural,  grazing 
or  mountain  land  or  some  of  all. 

As  Authula  was  wondering  why  she  had  told  her 
well-kept  secret,  MacDonald  told  of  his  having  discov- 
ered valuable  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  grahamite  and  other 
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minerals  around  Sulphur  and  of  his  determination  to 
take  advantage  of  his  discoveries.  As  they  spread  the 
grass  and  leaves  back  to  conceal  the  asphalt  findings, 
Authula  said : “Why  are  you  so  communicative  to  me, 

a gossipping  girl,  of  your  secret  affairs  ?”  MacDonald 
answered  by  asking  her  a similar  question,  but  as  she 
looked  up  at  her  paleface  friend,  each  read  in  the  other’s 
eyes  the  answer  to  their  queries.  Mounting  their  ponies, 
they  galloped  away  and  talked  and  jested  of  other  things. 

Arriving  at  the  plantation,  they  found  that  Chief  Lit- 
tleheart  had  returned  from  the  medicine  springs  with  his 
daily  supply  of  mineral  waters.  He  had  received  a letter 
from  Chief  Sataska  saying  he  would  soon  return  to  the 
Indian  Territory  on  a mission  for  his  people,  and  that 
after  a short  visit  to  the  Chickasaws  he  would  go  to  Wash- 
ington for  a conference  with  the  president.  Chief  Sa- 
taska inquired  if  MacDonald  had  arrived  at  the  medicine 
springs,  and  if  he  was  rapidly  improving.  And  he  again 
jokingly  advised  that  Authula  meet  him  and  invite  him 
out  to  her  home  where  he  would  receive  better  care  than 
could  be  expected  at  the  hotels.  Suggested  that  she  feed 
the  young  man  plenty  of  “pashofa”  and  other  Chickasaw 
table  delicacies,  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare, 
as  the  best  means  of  making  a lasting  impression  on  the 
young  paleface  if  she  thought,  like  him,  that  an  im- 
pression was  worth  while.  The  old  chief,  in  his  letter, 
freely  expressed  his  interest  in  the  young  man  and  plainly 
intimated  his  wish  to  know  what  Authula’s  impressions 
were  of  him  in  case  she  had  met  him. 

Chief  Littleheart  passed  the  letter  over  to  Authula 
and  asked  her  to  read  it  to  MacDonald.  This  she  did, 
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conveying  by  tone,  gesture  and  facial  expression  the  full 
meaning  and  humor  of  Chief  Sataska’s  jests.  MacDonald 
was  amazed,  enraptured,  charmed.  His  mind  reverted 
to  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  he  recalled  vividly 
the  deep  impressions  the  Indian  orators  made  upon  him ; 
passed  before  him  in  review  the  great  mixed  audience, 
half  paleface  and  half  Indian,  and  attempted  to  analyze  the 
great  and  unusual  pleasures  which  came  to  him  when 
his  eyes  first  fell  upon  Authula  and  her  lovely  form  and 
wealth  of  hair  and  eyes — Indian  hair  and  Indian  eyes. 
He  remembered  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  learn  that 
she  was  making  as  critical  a study  of  him  as  he  was  of 
her,  and  his  great  anxiety  to  meet  her. 

“She  is  my  long-dreamed-of  ideal,”  said  MacDonald 
to  himself,  “with  one  exception,  and  that  is,  she  is  an 
Indian.”  MacDonald  had  a natural  abhorrence  for  a 
marriage  out  of  his  race,  and  he  wondered,  too,  how  his 
relatives  and  friends,  and  how  Flagler  would  receive  his 
Indian  wife  if  he  were  to  marry  Authula  and  take  her 
back  east.  Authula  watched  MacDonald  carefully  while 
thus  lost  in  deep  meditation.  She  had  read  his  thoughts 
correctly,  she  was  sure  she  had,  and  she  wondered 
whether  or  not  his  race  pride  would  lead  him  away  from 
her  and  forever  out  of  her  life.  She  knew  she  had  met 
the  lover  of  her  dreams.  But  his  pride  of  race — would 
he  overcome  it?  Could  she  lead  him  to  overcome  it? 
She  knew  a prolonged  residence  among  the  Chickasaws 
would  aid  him  greatly  in  overcoming  the  only  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  complete  happiness. 


Pretty  Maidens  oj  Sulphur  Indian  School  practicing  drills  for  their 
commencement. 
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STRATEGY 

SHE  thought  hurriedly  of  different  plans  by  which 
she  could  prolong  his  stay  in  the  Indian  country. 
Plan  after  plan  chased  each  other  through  her 
crafty,  subtle  brain — Indian  brain.  Casting  all  but  one 
aside  as  impractical,  she  determined  to  tell  MacDonald  of 
having  speculated  successfully  in  town  lots  and  options  on 
lots  in  Sulphur ; that  she  had  used  the  name  of  a wealthy 
uncle,  Dixie  Colbert,  who  lived  in  town  and  had  been  her 
adviser  in  all  her  business  transactions ; that  her  uncle, 
a member  of  the  Chickasaw  legislature,  which  would 
soon  convene,  would  be  called  away  to  Tishomingo,  the 
capital  of  her  nation,  for  many  days ; that  for  this  reason 
he  had  sold  her  options,  and  her  money  was  idle  and  in 
a bank  at  Davis,  which  was  owned  principally  by  Dr.  T. 
P.  Howell,  a Chickasaw  relative  of  hers.  After  a brief 
explanation  of  her  methods  and  her  great  success  in  the 
speculations  she  had  for  several  months  pursued  in  Sul- 
phur realty,  she  told  of  her  determination  to  resume  her 
operations.  She  suggested,  then  insisted  that  MacDonald 
engage  in  the  business  on  his  own  account.  She  urged 
that  on  account  of  the  constant  and  rapid  advances  in 
realty  values  there  could  be  no  losses,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness would  prove  as  profitable  as  it  was  fascinating.  She 
also  told  MacDonald  of  her  wish,  determination,  to  use 
his  name  as  she  had  her  uncle’s,  and  his  opinions  and 
judgments. 
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Strategy 


MacDonald  had  many  times  been  tempted  to  make 
investments  in  Sulphur  realty,  and  it  required  but  little 
persuasion  by  Authula  to  set  him  eager  to  invest  all  the 
wealth  at  his  command,  for,  like  her,  he  knew  there  could 
be  no  losses.  He  knew  that  the  tide  of  wealthy  emigra- 
tion into  the  Indian  country  would  become  larger  and 
larger  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
realty  would  increase  rapidly  in  value.  And  he  remem- 
bered that  since  the  morning  he  first  beheld  with  wonder 
and  amazement  the  mighty  building  operations  in  Sul- 
phur, he  had  seen  many  men  and  women  make  small  for- 
tunes from  investments  in  options  on  Sulphur  lots. 

He  knew  the  greatest  resort  city  on  the  continent  was 
destined  to  build  around  the  medicine  springs  and  the 
restful  and  scenic  National  Park,  high  up  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Arbuckles,  where  there  is  no  malaria  and  no  mos- 
quitoes, and  convenient  to  the  ever-increasing  millions 
who  will,  from  age  to  age,  inhabit  the  great  Indian  and 
mid-continent  country.  He  knew  that  Sulphur  was  des- 
tined to  become  a social,  educational  and  political  center, 
and  the  home  of  the  wealthiest  and  proudest  aristocracy 
of  the  Southwest.  His  clear  vision  of  the  future  enabled 
him  to  see  that  ages  hence  people  would  marvel,  as  they 
were  marveling  then,  at  gigantic  building  operations  in 
that  great  resort  city  of  the  Chickasaws. 

It  was  late,  long  after  the  hour  of  ten,  when  Authula 
finished  the  story  of  her  investments  in  land  and  specula- 
tions in  Sulphur  realty.  She  had  inherited  her  father’s 
and  mother’s  allotments  and  the  allotment  of  a brother 
who  had  been  killed  in  battle  with  Moro  insurgents  in 
the  Philippines  while  a private  in  the  United  States  army. 
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Her  income  from  rents,  leases  and  other  sources  of 
revenue  was  considerable. 

Early  next  morning  she  prepared  for  her  paleface  lover 
a list  of  lots  on  which  she  wished  options.  Giving  this 
list  to  MacDonald,  she  left  it  to  his  judgment  to  make 
the  best  deals  possible,  both  as  to  the  time  and  the  con- 
sideration to  be  paid.  Driving  rapidly  to  the  city,  they 
separated  at  Pavilion  Springs,  MacDonald  going  hastily 
up  town,  Authula  driving  to  the  telephone  station  and 
arranging  with  the  Davis  bank  to  cash  MacDonald’s 
checks.  The  New  Englander  bought  hurriedly  but 
quietly  options  on  the  list  of  lots  Authula  had  given  him. 
He  then  cast  over  the  city  and  bought  options  on  con- 
siderable property  on  his  own  account.  Before  the  close 
of  business  hours,  he  controlled  many  of  the  most  desir- 
able business  and  residence  lots  and  blocks  in  Sulphur. 


“He  was  made  the  head  of  the  engineering  corps  that  surveyed  this 
great  road  which,  after  leaving  the  main  land  of  Florida,  passes  from 
Coral  Island  to  Coral  Island  over  a reinforced  concrete  road  bed  built 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 


“For  centuries  the  Red  Man  had  journeyed  long  distances  over  dusty 
trails  to  the  Medicine  Springs.  But  now  the  Indian  and  the  paleface 
were  coming  alike  to  this  Indian  resort  in  palace  car  and  sleeper 
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IT  was  not  until  after  the  supper  hour,  after  the  la- 
borers and  contractors,  speculators  and  promoters, 
and  the  health  and  pleasure  seekers  had  gathered  in 
groups  in  the  hotel  lobbies  and  at  the  springs,  swimming 
pools  and  dancing  pavilions  to  discuss  the  events  of  the 
day,  that  it  became  known  that  the  silent,  sickly  and  stub- 
bornly reserved  stranger  had  bought  so  much  of  the  best 
property  of  the  city.  The  discussion  of  MacDonald’s  deals 
bulled  the  market  and  greatly  excited  the  people.  The  con- 
tractors, mechanics  and  laborers  interpreted  the  deals  as 
meaning  more  buildings,  and  spent  the  night  in  dancing 
and  revelry.  The  speculators  and  promoters  spent  long 
hours  in  consultation  about  the  stranger’s  investments, 
and  tried  vainly  to  learn  something  about  the  man.  But 
no  one  knew  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  nor  anything 
whatever  about  his  purposes  or  plans.  They  deter- 
mined to  send  for  him,  hoping  he  would  throw  some  light 
on  himself  and  the  object  of  his  day’s  purchases.  But  he 
could  not  be  found.  He  was  not  at  his  hotel  nor  at  any 
of  the  places  of  amusement.  They  knew  that  by  the 
following  morning  the  entire  town  would  know  of  the 
immensity  of  the  man’s  transactions  and  that  the  price  on 
all  realty  would  advance.  On  adjourning  their  council 
meeting,  each  was  resolved  to  close  as  many  deals  as  pos- 
sible before  morning. 

MacDonald  met  Authula,  by  agreement,  after  business 
hours  at  one  of  the  springs  and  was  driven  rapidly  out  to 
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Chief  Littleheart's.  The  young  paleface  recited  his 
transactions  of  the  day  with  much  enthusiasm  and  told 
of  his  intention  to  return  early  the  next  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  effect  of  his  deals.  Authula 
protested  against  his  returning  to  town  so  soon,  arguing 
that  it  was  not  good  business  policy  to  do  so. 

“You  must  cast  as  much  mystery  as  possible  about 
your  transactions/’  she  said,  “for  mystery  affects  the  pale- 
face, especially  the  paleface  town  builders,  the  same  as  it 
does  the  Indian.”  Seeing  that  her  argument  was  having 
effect,  Authula  pressed  her  lover  to  remain  with  Chief 
Littleheart  the  following  day  while  she  drove  to  town 
and  learned  secretly  from  her  uncle  and  others  the  effects 
of  his  purchases.  MacDonald  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, but  it  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he  bade  Au- 
thula good-by  the  next  morning  and  permitted  her  to 
go  to  town  without  him. 

Authula  found  the  health  and  pleasure  seekers  col- 
lected in  groups  around  the  springs  telling  each  other  the 
little  they  knew  of  the  young  man  who  had  created  so 
much  excitement  by  suddenly  becoming  a plunger  in  Sul- 
phur realty.  Driving  up  town,  she  found  much  excite- 
ment on  the  streets.  The  promoters  of  the  Oklahoma 
City,  Lexington  & Sulphur  Springs  interurban  railway 
had  arrived  early  by  hack  from  Davis,  and  were  holding 
a business  council  with  the  directors  of  the  Commercial 
Club  and  arranging  to  present  their  proposition  for  a 
bonus  to  the  people  of  Sulphur  in  mass  meeting.  It  had 
already  been  announced  by  circular  that  the  mass  meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  Commercial  Club  rooms,  and  the 
people  were  assembling.  Authula  filed  in  with  the  crowd 
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and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  promoters.  Excitement 
and  enthusiasm  were  running  high,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  interurban  promoters  and  the  people  of  Sulphur 
would  come  to  terms  quickly.  The  promoters  soon  en- 
tered with  the  president  and  directors  of  the  club.  In  a 
few  laconic  words  they  stated  their  proposition,  and  asked 
for  a bonus  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  grading  to  be- 
gin at  the  Sulphur  end  of  the  line  and  the  bonus  to  be 
paid  when  the  first  interurban  car  was  run  from  Sulphur 
to  Davis.  After  a few  brief  and  enthusiastic  speeches 
from  the  town  builders  and  business  men,  and  a short 
conference  by  the  directors  of  the  club,  the  interurban 
people  were  told  that  their  proposition  was  accepted  and 
that  Sulphur  was  ready  to  “sign  up.” 

As  President  Geo.  M.  Weems,  representing  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  pledged  the  bonus  and  stated  that  Sulphur 
was  ready  to  sign,  the  cheering  was  loud  and  prolonged. 
In  a few  words  he  explained  to  the  people  the  club’s  plan 
for  raising  the  bonus ; that  the  directors  of  the  club  and 
himself  would  sign  a contract  guaranteeing  the  bonus, 
and  close  the  deal  on  the  spot ; but  that  during  the  week 
all  the  lots  in  the  city  would  be  appraised  by  a committee 
selected  by  the  mass  meeting,  and  that  after  the  appraise- 
ment the  owners  of  the  real  estate  would  be  expected  to 
give  their  notes  to  the  Commercial  Club  for  their  shares 
of  the  bonus.  The  next  day  the  big  dailies  of  the  State, 
in  flaming  red  headlines,  told  the  people  how  Sulphur, 
Indian  Territory’s  national  health  and  pleasure  resort,  had 
raised  in  twenty  minutes  a thirty-thousand-dollar  bonus 
for  the  Oklahoma  City,  Lexington  & Sulphur  Springs 
interurban  railway,  and  that  the  grading  would  begin  at 
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the  Sulphur  end  of  the  line  within  thirty  days.  The  ex- 
tensive publication  of  these  facts  caused  investors  by  the 
thousands  to  flock  to  Sulphur  and  Platt  National  Park, 
and  the  price  of  town  lots  advanced  rapidly. 

The  red  headlines  in  the  big  dailies  were  read  by  the 
Sulphur  town  builders  the  following  day  with  much 
pleasure  and  pride.  But  all  through  the  day  they  were 
continually  asking  each  other : “Plave  you  found  out 

anything  definite  about  that  d— d fellow  MacDonald  ?” 
But  no  one  had  been  able  to  gather  any  news  concerning 
him.  That  night  they  lounged  about  his  hotel,  hoping 
he  would  return  and  they  could  have  a conference  with 
him.  The  interurban  committee  were,  too,  wanting  to 
see  him.  They  had  appraised  his  lots  and  were  wanting 
his  notes  for  his  share  of  the  bonus.  Many  of  the  tpwn 
builders  became  suspicious  and  were  charging  that  the 
interurban  promoters  had  sent  an  emissary  to  Sulphur  in 
advance  of  their  coming  to  buy  up  the  best  property. 
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WHITE  HUSBAND  ASSOCIATION 

IN  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  when  Authula  stopped 
at  the  springs  on  her  way  home  to  fill  her  water 
bottles,  the  young  Chickasaw  braves  lounging  under 
the  pavilion  bowed  to  her  with  great  respect.  The  pale- 
face ladies  and  gentlemen  in  whispers  commented  on  her 
beauty.  A tall  and  aged  paleface,  more  chivalrous  than 
his  younger  companions,  evidently  a Texas  or  a Ken- 
tucky colonel,  filled  her  bottles  for  her  and  assisted  her 
into  her  buggy. 

Returning  to  the  pavilion,  the  Colonel  asked  the  young 
braves  who  she  was.  When  told  that  she  was  a niece  of 
the  great  Chickasaw  chief  and  orator  who  addressed  the 
people  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Colonel  and  his  paleface 
friends  became  more  interested,  and  until  the  supper  hour 
they  remained  at  the  springs  and  talked  of  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  their  beautiful  country.  When  questioned  fur- 
ther about  the  pretty  Indian  maid,  the  young  braves  stated 
that  she  belonged  to  an  organization  of  Chickasaw  girls 
known  as  “The  White  Husband  Band,”  whose  members 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  pledges  known  to  the 
Chickasaws  to  marry  only  scientifically-educated  young 
white  men.  This  statement  provoked  laughter  among 
the  palefaces.  When  asked  how  they  regarded  such  an 
organization,  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  young  braves 
replied : “Organization,  it  heap  suit  us.  Heap  good  for 

paleface,  Indian  too.  All  time  it  suit  him.  We  all  time 
marry  pale  face  school  teachers.  They  all  time  heap 
educated.  Heap  good  at  business.  Treat  Indian  hus- 
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bands  all  time  heap  fine,  like  squawman  treat  squaws.  In- 
ter-marriage all  time  heap  fine  for  Chickasaws.  Paleface 
people  all  time  build  big  towns.  All  time  build  railroads. 
All  time  build  heap  fine  wagon  roads.  Pretty  soon  ox 
wagon,  it  all  gone.  No  more  ride  it.  Automobile,  it 
heap  suit  us.  It  heap  fast  like  eagle  fly.  Ox  wagon,  it 
too  slow.” 

With  this  information  given  grudgingly  and  in  a 
haughty  though  not  insolent  manner,  the  young  braves 
drank  their  fill  of  medicine  water  and,  entering  their  auto- 
mobile, honked  away  to  a skating  rink  adjoining  the 
National  Park.  The  young  braves  belonged  to  that  class 
of  Chickasaw  children  who  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
academies,  and  they  are  often  truants  when  attending  the 
neighborhood  schools. 

Authula,  driving  rapidly  home,  met  MacDonald,  who, 
she  knew,  had  walked  out  to  meet  her. 

“Has  the  chief  quarreled  with  you  and  started  you  to 
town?”  she  said,  jokingly. 

“No,  No,  the  chief  and  I haven’t  quarreled.  I was 
anxious  to  see  you  and  learn  of  the  events  in  town  today,” 
said  MacDonald,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  buggy. 

“Anxious  to  see  me — and  learn  of  the  events  in  town  ?” 
questioned  Authula. 

“Yes,”  said  MacDonald,  “I  was  anxious  to  see  my 
pretty  squaw.” 

“Pm  glad  you  came,”  replied  Authula,  “for  I was  just 
as  anxious  to  see  you — to  see  my  squawman.”  Authula 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  term  “squawman,”  and 
watched  her  paleface  lover  closely  to  catch  the  effect. 
MacDonald  winced  and  frowned,  and  Authula  deftly 
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changed  the  subject,  seeing  that  her  lover  had  not  yet 
overcome  his  aversion  for  a marriage  out  of  his  race. 

As  she  recited  the  events  of  the  day  her  enthusiasm 
had  no  bounds  and  became  infectious.  MacDonald 
listened  with  unconcealed  pleasure.  Heretofore  he  had 
invested  his  money  in  notes  and  bonds  drawing  only  a 
small  rate  of  interest.  There  had  been  to  him  no  fascina- 
tion in  such  investments  and  but  little  in  the  way  of  profits. 
The  charm  and  fascination  of  profitable  investment  in 
realty  were  new  and  great  pleasures  to  him  and  were 
affecting  him  as  they  had  Authula  and  thousands  of  pale- 
face men  and  women  who  had  cast  their  lot  and  future 
with  the  Indian  country,  drawn  there  by  its  lure  and  ro- 
mance, and  its  unequaled  opportunities  for  acquiring 
great  wealth  rapidly. 

As  Authula  continued  her  recital  of  the  day’s  exciting 
events,  MacDonald  became  more  and  more  interested, 
both  in  the  recital  and  the  girl,  and  he  reasoned : "Why 

should  I not  settle  permanently  in  this  great  country,  and 
with  these  people.  For  me  opportunities  are  greater  here 
than  anywhere  else.  Greater  for  anyone.  I owe  my 
rapidly-returning  health  to  these  medicine  waters.  I owe 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  to  this  proud,  talented 
and  beautiful  Indian  girl.  She  is  to  me  a comrade,  chum, 
business  partner  and  sweetheart  all  in  one,  and  I admire 
her  exceedingly — could  love  her  if  I would  permit  myself 
to  do  so — if  it  were  not  for  my  stubborn  pride  of  race. 
Can  I ever  overcome  my  abhorrence  for  a marriage  to  an 
Indian  ? Other  men  have,  and  apparently  without  regret. 
Can  I?” 


Gov.  Douglas  H.  Johnston  of  the  Ghickasaws  and  daughter  Miss  Juanita 
Ghief  William  Durant  of  Durant  and  Ghief  Mote  Tiger  of  Okmulgee 
Gov.  Green  Me  Curtain  of  the  Ghoctaws  and  daughter  Miss  Gora 
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AS  they  approached  Chief  Littleheart's,  Authula  saw 
carriages,  and  she  aroused  MacDonald  from  his 
revery  and  set  him  to  guessing  who  her  uncle's 
visitors  were.  On  entering  the  house,  they  found  counsel- 
ling earnestly  with  Chief  Littleheart,  a number  of  the  lead- 
ing Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes,  and  a few  squawmen.  Also 
a few  other  paleface  men,  there  by  special  invitation.  Chief 
among  the  councillors  was  Chief  Littleheart  himself.  Chief 
Pleasant  Porter,  principal  chief  of  the  Creeks ; Governor 
Green  McCurtain,  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaws ; Chief 
Douglass  H.  Johnston,  Governor  of  the  Chickasaws ; Chief 
“Bill”  Durant,  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Choctaw 
Council ; Chief  S.  M.  Hays,  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokees ; Chief  Brown,  Governor  of  the  Seminoles, 
and  Chief  Bacon  Rind,  of  the  Osages.  Many  other 
noted  Indians  arrived  the  next  day  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  negotiations  which  were  to  result,  and  did 
result  in  the  candidates  selected  by  the  allied  Democratic 
and  Indian  parties  being  elected  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. The  leading  councillors  among  the  palefaces 
were  Charles  N.  Haskell,  a lawyer,  promoter  and  politi- 
cian of  Muskogee,  and  William  H.  Murray  a lawyer  of 
Tishomingo  and  a squawman,  a nephew  by  marriage  of 
Governor  Johnston's. 

Haskell  and  Murray  had  proven  themselves  leaders 
of  men  and  capable  political  workers  and  orators  in  the 
Sequoyah  constitutional  convention.  Both  had  great 
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political  aspirations,  and  they  had  jointly  constituted 
themselves  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  Sequoyah  convention  had  recently 
adjourned  a few  weeks’  session  in  Muskogee.  The  call 
for  this  convention  had  been  issued  by  the  chiefs  and 
governors  of  the  civilized  tribes,  and  its  delegates  were 
elected  by  mass  meetings.  The  convention  was  called 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a constitution  for 
a state  to  be  called  Sequoyah,  after  a deceased  great 
Cherokee  chief,  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
including  the  Osage  Nation,  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Congress  to 
pass  an  enabling  act  at  its  next  session  granting  statehood 
to  the  Indians  and  the  paleface  oeople  settling  rapidly  in 
their  country. 

But  the  leading  spirits  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  Sequoyah  convention,  which  was  composed  of 
more  Indians  than  paleface  people,  though  there 
were  more  paleface  people  in  the  Indian  Territory 
at  that  time  than  Indians,  did  not  hope  for  “dou- 
ble statehood” — for  a state  created  out  of  Indian 
Territory  and  another  state  out  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 
They  knew  it  would  require  a hard  fight  to  get  Congress 
to  grant  even  “single  statehood” — a state  composed  of 
both  Territories.  The  real  object  of  the  Sequoyah  con- 
vention was  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  forming 
political  alliances.  The  Indians  believed  their  asking  for 
statehood  for  the  Indian  Territory  would  greatly  aid  the 
paleface  people  of  both  Territories  in  their  arguments  for 
single  statehood.  Their  lands  were  being  allotted  them ; 
their  next  councils  and  legislatures,  which  were  soon  to 
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convene,  would  be  the  last  at  which  they  could,  under 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  pass  laws  for  their  own 
government 

After  January  i,  1906,  under  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  their  councils  and  legislatures  were  privileged 
to  convene  from  time  to  time  until  the  sale  of  their  min- 
eral and  surplus  lands  and  the  final  settlement  of  their  tri- 
bal affairs,  but  they  were  to  have  no  law-making  nor  treaty 
powers.  They  could  only  memorialize  and  petition  Con- 
gress. Their  then  governors  and  chiefs  and  the  members 
of  their  councils  and  legislatures  would,  by  treaty,  hold 
over  until  the  final  settlement  of  their  tribal  affairs. 
There  were  to  be  no  more  Indian  elections  except  in  case 
of  the  death  of  a governor  or  chief  or  a member  of  a 
council  or  legislature.  Since  the  Indians  were  to  have 
no  more  politics  of  their  own,  they  were  urging  statehood. 
They  wished  an  early  settlement  of  their  tribal  affairs 
which,  after  the  close  of  their  next  councils,  would  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Interior  Department  and  Con- 
gress. They  believed  statehood  would  hasten  this  set- 
tlement. They  were  working,  too,  for  the  removal  of  their 
restrictions,  so  they  could  trade  and  sell  their  lands  as  the 
paleface  people  were  permitted  to  do.  At  that  time  the 
fullbloods  could  not  make  title  to  an  acre  of  their  lands. 
Other  Indians  could,  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  get  their  restrictions  removed  from  all  of 
their  lands  except  their  homesteads. 

The  squawmen  had  no  restrictions  on  their  surplus, 
but  even  they  could  not  sell  their  homesteads.  So  title 
to  only  a small  percent  of  the  lands  could  be  had  at  that 
time  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  condition  of  affairs 


1.  Ghickasaw  Senate.  In  the  center  sits  Ex-Governor  William  Guy  of 
Sulphur,  President  of  the  Senate.  On  his  left  sits  the  great  fullhlood 
Ghief  Nelson  Ghigly  of  Davis.  2.  Home  Mission  Society  of  a Ghickasaw 
Methodist  Church,  all  fullhloods 
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was  obnoxious  to  all  classes  of  citizens — to  the  Indians 
themselves  and  to  the  squawmen  and  the  large  stream  of 
settlers  pouring  into  the  various  Nations  from  the  sur- 
rounding States — and  was  retarding  materially  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  Indian  country.  The  Indian  Ter- 
ritory towns  and  cities  were  clamoring  loudly  for  changed 
conditions  which  would  bring  about  a rapid  development 
of  their  trade  territories,  and  they,  too,  like  the  Indians, 
believed  that  this  could  be  brought  about  only  by  state- 
hood and  proper  representation  in  Congress. 

The  Indian  leaders,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Se- 
quoyah convention,  had,  assisted  by  a few  squawmen  and 
other  paleface  citizens,  inaugurated  a campaign  for  dou- 
ble statehood.  But  the  movement  at  no  time  created  en- 
thusiasm in  the  two  Territories  nor  in  the  States.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  council  meeting  at  the  home  of  Chief 
Littleheart  near  Sulphur,  the  hope  of  a Red  Man’s  state 
composed  of  their  nations  alone,  had  passed  from  every 
Indian.  They  knew  that  the  next  Congress  could  be 
induced  to  grant  them  only  double  statehood — that  they 
would  have  to  come  into  the  Union  with  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory tacked  to  them.  To  many  of  them  the  tacking  on 
of  Oklahoma  Territory  was  not  a serious  objection,  pro- 
vided they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  elect  a fair 
representation  of  Indians  and  squawmen  to  the  Oklahoma 
constitutional  convention,  to  the  first  legislature  and  an 
Indian  senator  and  at  least  one  Indian  congressman.  The 
purpose,  therefore,  of  the  gathering  of  the  great  Indian 
chiefs  and  other  leaders  of  their  tribes  at  Sulphur  was  to 
council  over  these  matters,  and  to  select  Indians  and 
squawmen  as  candidates  to  the  coming  constitutional 
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convention,  the  first  Oklahoma  legislature,  and  an  Indian 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  one  or  more 
Indian  candidates  for  Congress. 

The  chiefs,  having  felt  carefully  the  political  pulse 
of  the  paleface  people  of  the  two  Territories,  had  become 
convinced  that  the  first  election  in  the  Indian  State  would 
go  strongly  Democratic.  They  were,  therefore,  advising 
their  people  to  prepare  to  cast  their  first  votes  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Democrats — that  it  was  their 
only  means  of  electing  an  Indian  senator  and  an  Indian 
congressman.  Haskell  and  Murray,  representing  the 
recently  organized  Democratic  party  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, were  there  by  invitation  and  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a political  alliance  with  the  Indians. 

Chief  Littleheart  had  told  his  friends  of  his  guest 
MacDonald  and  of  the  young  paleface’s  friendship  for 
Chief  Sataska,  and  of  his  efforts,  through  correspondence, 
to  induce  senators  and  congressmen  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally to  have  the  next  Congress  appoint  a committee 
of  United  States  senators  to  investigate  the  Kickapoo 
land  frauds. 

MacDonald  was  being  discussed  when  he  and 
Authula  arrived,  and  it  had  been  determined  to  take 
him  iV'  their  confidence  and  to  invite  him  to  participate 
in  "ncils.  Authula  was  herself  anxious  that  her 

palen  be  extended  an  invitation  to  join  them. 

Not  kno\  g that  they  had  already  determined  to  do  so, 
she,  in  introducing  MacDonald,  said  jestingly  and  yet  in 
earnest  that  her  paleface  friend  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  Chickasaws  and  their  country,  and  that  if  they  should 
conclude  to  invite  him  to  participate  in  their  councils  they 
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would  find  him  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  them  and 
an  able  councillor. 

As  MacDonald  seated  himself  between  Robert  L. 
Owen  and  Charles  D.  Carter,  Authula  was  told  that  Chief 
Littleheart  had  informed  them  of  the  great’  champion  the 
Indians  had  in  their  new  friend,  and  that  henceforth  he 
should  be  one  of  them.  MacDonald,  intimating  that  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  their  inviting  him  to  participate 
in  their  councils,  especially  political  councils,  when  they 
knew  so  little  of  him,  thanked  them  and  stated  that  his 
curiosity  was  great  and  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  de- 
termine him  to  accept  their  invitation.  Until  the  supper 
hour  there  was  jesting  and  joking  and  discussions  of 
current  events.  MacDonald  was  fascinated.  The  scene, 
his  unusual  companions,  the  great  affairs  of  state  they 
were  to  discuss,  the  political  alliances  they  were  to  enter 
into,  and  their  evidently  far-reaching  effects  touched  his 
imagination  and  fired  his  soul. 

He  was  a Republican.  He  had  voted  for  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt.  And  yet  he  had  been  invited  to  join  this 
body  of  shrewd  Indians  and  paleface  men  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  conspiring  together  for  the  election 
of  a Democratic  Indian  senator,  Democratic  Indian  con- 
gressmen, a Democratic  constitutional  convention  *d  a 
Democratic  State  administration.  Evidently  it  ~ 
no  act  of  courtesy  or  respect  that  they  had  mm 

to  aid  them  in  their  councils.  Could  he  hono  ay  join 
them?  As  this  question  flashed  through  his  mind,  Chief 
Porter  and  Chief  McCurtain,  reading  his  thoughts,  in- 
vited him  to  go  with  them  for  a walk. 

“You  are  a Republican/’  said  Chief  Porter,  as  they 
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strolled  out  into  the  large  orchard.  “Though  you  have 
told  no  one  of  your  politics,  Chief  Littleheart  has  learned 
from  his  talks  with  you  what  your  politics  are.  Since 
your  introduction  to  us  and  your  acceptance  of  our  invita- 
tion to  join  us  in  our  councils,  you  have  learned  from 
our  talk  that  we  Indians  have  met  here  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  a political  alliance  with  the  Democratic 
party.  Since  the  purpose  of  our  meeting  has  become  fully 
known  to  you,  you  are  reasoning  that  you  cannot  honor- 
ably take  part  in  our  councils.  We  hope  you  will  waive 
all  such  conscientious  scruples.  We  want  you  to  join 
us ; not  as  a Republican,  not  as  a Democrat,  but  as  a 
friend  of  the  Indian.”  Continuing,  Chief  Porter  said: 
“We  have  vast  interests  which  will  soon  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  And  that  is  not  all.  Conditions,  as 
you  see,  are  intolerable  here,  except  in  the  cities.  The 
remedy  is  the  removal  of  restrictions  from  our  lands. 
From  all  our  lands  except  the  homesteads  of  the  full- 
bloods,  so  the  paleface  people  can  buy  and  build  homes 
instead  of  leasing  or  renting  them. 

“In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  have  Indians  to 
represent  us  in  Congress.  In  order  to  have  our  vast  in- 
terests safeguarded  and  proper  settlement  made,  we  must 
be  represented  in  Congress  by  members  of  our  tribes. 
We  have  felt  carefully  the  political  pulse  of  the  two  Ter- 
ritories, and  we  know  the  Democrats  are  going  to  cast 
by  far  the  largest  vote  in  the  prospective  elections.  The 
only  possible  way  we  can  win  representation  from  our 
tribes  in  the  United  States  Congress  is  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Democratic  party.  We  wish  also  as  a matter  of 
pride  to  have  members  of  our  tribes  represent  us  in  Wash- 


CHIEF  PORTER 

CHIEF  PORTER,  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and 
wonderful  foresight,  opened  the  council  with  a 
brief  address,  in  which  he  brought  out  clearly 
irom  many  viewpoints  the  necessity  of  the  Indians  enter- 
ing into  a political  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party. 
He  depicted  vividly  the  far-reaching  effects  and  results  of 
the  political  alliance  they  were  met  to  enter  into  with 
Democratic  representatives  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
representatives,  he  believed,  would  dominate  and  rule  the 
entire  Democratic  party  of  the  Indian  State  during  the 
first  administration. 

Chief  Porter  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  Indian 
should  be  elected  first  governor  of  the  Indian  State,  but 
that  the  political  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  the  paleface 
people,  who  greatly  outnumbered  the  Indians,  would  be 
such  that  an  Indian  could  not  be  elected — that  not  even 
a squawman  could  be  elected  first  governor. 

“It  is  of  far  more  importance/'  continued  the  great 
chief,  “that  our  tribes  be  represented  by  Indians  in  Con- 
gress, for  Congress  will  have  far  more  to  do  with  our 
tribal  affairs  and  with  us  as  Indians,  until  their  final  set- 
tlement, than  will  have  the  State.  Since  we  cannot  elect 
an  Indian  governor  we  must  enter  into  a political  alliance 
with  a paleface  candidate  for  that  high  office  whom  we 
know  we  can  nominate  and  elect  and  on  whom  we  can 
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depend  to  protect  our  interests  and  rights  as  far  as  the 
State  has  to  do  with  them. 

“We  have  been  casting  about  for  such  a man,  and  I 
believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  Charles  N.  Haskell,  of 
Muskogee,  is  the  paleface  we  should  center  upon  for  gov- 
ernor.” Continuing,  Chief  Porter  said:  ‘‘In  lining  up 

our  Indian  forces  for  a paleface  candidate  for  governor, 
we  should  be  doubly  sure,  if  possible,  to  concentrate  them 
on  a man  who  can  win  the  nomination  of  his  party.  In 
my  study  of  Haskell  I have  become  doubly  sure  of  his 
ability  to  lead  us  to  victory  in  his  campaigns  for  nomina- 
tion and  election. 

“He  is  endowed,  naturally  and  by  training,  with  great 
political  sagacity.  He  has  also  great  organizing  and  pro- 
moting ability,  and  a combativeness  which  will  give  him 
courage  at  all  times  to  execute  the  plans  of  himself  and 
supporters.  He  has  other  qualities  essential  to  his  success 
and  to  our  interests — he  is  a forcible  writer  and  an  able 
orator. 

“Our  interests  also  demand,”  continued  Chief  Porter, 
“that  the  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  in  the  first  legislature  be  a man  who 
knows  well  the  Indians’  rights  and  interests,  and  a man 
on  whom  we  can  depend  to  at  all  times  block  and  prevent 
legislation  harmful  to  us.  I believe  we  are  all  agreed 
that  William  H.  Murray,  of  Tishomingo,  is  peculiarly  and 
admirably  fitted  and  qualified  to  represent  us  m those  two 
highly  honorable  positions. 

“We  can  elect  one  Indian  senator  and  one  Indian  con- 
gressman ; possibly  more  than  one  Indian  congressman, 
but  I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  prove  wise  for  us 
to  attempt  the  election  of  more  than  one.  On  this  point 
I believe  we  are  all  of  the  same  mind.  Robert  L.  Owen, 
of  Muskogee,  is  the  Indian  in  my  judgment  best  quali- 
fied by  education  and  training  to  represent  us  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Chas.  D.  Carter  is  an  Indian  we 
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can  easily  elect  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  I 
advise  that  we  bring  him  out  as  our  only  Indian  candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington/’ 

After  advising  great  care  in  their  selections  of  Indians 
and  squawmen  to  represent  their  tribes  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  and  in  the  first  legislature,  Chief  Porter 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Haskell,  whom  he  had  named 
as  their  candidate  for  governor,  should  serve  them  also 
in  the  constitutional  convention ; that  as  a member  of 
the  convention  he  would  have  opportunities  to  negotiate 
further  alliances  and  combinations  which  would  aid  him 
greatly  in  securing  the  nomination  for  governor. 

One  by  one  other  chiefs  and  squawmen  addressed  the 
council,  concurring  in  Chief  Porter’s  opinions  and  en- 
dorsing his  candidates ; and  each  submitted  the  names  of 
Indians  and  squawmen  from  their  respective  nations  as 
their  candidates  for  the  constitutional  convention  and  the 
first  legislature. 
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WILLIAM  H.  MURRAY  was  the  last  of  the 
squawmen  to  address  the  council.  He  knew 
that  with  the  Indian  vote  pledged  to  him  he 
was  sure  of  election  to  the  constitutional  convention  and 
to  the  first  legislature,  and  that  with  the  Indian  organiza- 
tion and  the  Democratic  organization  backing  him,  his 
ambition  to  be  president  of  the  convention  and  speaker  of 
the  house  in  the  first  legislature  was  practically  assured. 

So  it  was  with  the  tone  of  the  confident  general  or 
warrior  that  he  addressed  the  council,  pledging  loyalty 
to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  a vigilance  which 
would  prevent  any  matter  getting  into  the  constitution 
or  the  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  first  legislature  contrary 
to  their  interests  and  inimical  to  their  rights. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  Murray  named  a few  pale- 
face non-intermarried  citizens  as  candidates.  The  homes 
of  the  parties  named  were  located  where  he  thought 
they  would  not  be  included  in  the  same  constitutional 
convention  district  or  legislative  district  (yet  to  be  cre- 
ated, the  first  by  Congress  and  the  latter  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention),  or  in  the  districts  of  the  squaw- 
men  and  Indians  named  by  the  Chiefs  and  Governors. 
Murray  stated  that  he  and  Haskell  had  with  much 
care  selected  the  men  he  had  submitted  as  candidates  as 
being  the  men  most  representative  of  their  parts  of  the 
country,  and  men  they  were  sure  could  be  elected  and 
kept  in  line  after  their  election. 
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HASKELL  was  the  next  man  to  address  the  coun- 
cil. His  ambition  at  that  time  had  no  bounds. 
As  he  arose  to  speak,  visions  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  passed  before  him.  That 
the  odds  would  be  greatly  against  him  in  his  can- 
didacy for  the  constitutional  convention,  he  well  knew, 
for  the  Muskogee  district  would  unquestionably  be  Re- 
publican. And  it  was  evident  that  he  would  meet  with 
strong  opposition  in  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor. 

He  knew  many  Oklahoma  Territory  Democrats  would 
oppose  him.  He  believed  the  Democrats  opposed  to  him 
would  attempt  to  win  the  Indian  vote  as  well  as  a large 
Democratic  paleface  vote  on  the  Indian  Territory  side 
of  the  State  by  bringing  out  a squawman  for  governor, 
in  all  probability  Lee  Cruce,  of  Ardmore.  In  fact,  he 
was  practically  sure  of  this,  for  the  movement,  already 
on  foot,  had  reached  his  ears  and  the  ears  of  the  chiefs 
and  governors. 

The  chiefs  were  distrustful  of  the  faction  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  which  had  negotiated  an  alliance  with 
Cruce.  With  that  faction  dominating  the  constitutional 
convention,  the  first  legislature  and  the  first  state  ad- 
ministration, they  did  not  believe  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
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would  be  respected  and  properly  safeguarded.  Hence, 
Cruce,  who  afterwards  opposed  Haskell  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor,  was  not  invited  to  the 
council  at  Chief  Littleheart’s  and  did  not  participate  in 
it.  It  was  known,  too,  that  Chas.  D.  Carter  was  a Cruce 
supporter,  being  a fellow-tonwsman  of  Cruce’s  But 
this  was  not  held  as  being  a sufficient  reason  against  their 
bringing  Carter  out  for  Congress.  It  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  their  reasons  for  putting  Carter  in  nomination,  know- 
ing that  with  the  Cruce  vote  solid  for  him  and  the  vote  of 
their  alliance,  or  the  Haskell  following,  solid  for  him, 
Carter  was  doubly  sure  of  election. 

It  was  with  a full  knowledge  of  these  conditions  and 
exigencies,  sure  to  present  themselves,  that  Haskell  arose, 
radiant  and  confident,  to  address  the  chiefs  and  coun- 
cillors. And,  as  stated  before,  visions  of  the  presidency 
passed  before  him.  He  believed  his  star  of  destiny  had 
arisen  and  would  lead  him,  eventually,  into  the  White 
House.  In  return  for  the  pledged  support  of  the  Indians, 
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he  promised  untiring  vigilance,  and  that  as  long  as  he 
led  and  dominated  the  Democratic  party  in  the  great 
Indian  State  nothing  inimical  to  the  Indians’  rights  and 
interests  should  be  enacted  into  law;  and  in  following 
elections,  as  well  as  in  the  elections  they  were  at  that  time 
preparing  to  carry,  he  would  work  untiringly  and  with 
all  the  vigilance  of  which  he  was  capable  for  a fair 
representation  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  legislature 
and  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  that  if  any  Dem- 
ocrat dared  to  oppose  him  in  his  fight  for  a square  deal 
for  the  Indians,  he  would  whip  him  into  line  or  whip  him 
out  of  the  party. 

Haskell’s  determined  tone  and  manner  of  eloquence 
and  his  display  of  great  confidence  in  himself  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  inspired  them  with  implicit  faith 
in  their  new  paleface  champion  and  their  candidate  for 
first  governor  of  the  Indian  State. 

MacDonald  sat  spellbound  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings. He  was  astonished  at  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  information  of  those  who  had  spoken.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  he  would  meet  such  men  in  the  Southwest, 
especially  among  the  Indians.  When  the  full  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  political  alliance  they  were  negotiating 
dawned  upon  him,  he  knew  it  would  create  an  epoch  in 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Indians.  As  he  listened  to  the 
negotiations,  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  the  alliance 
they  were  entering  into  with  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a fair  representation  from  their 
tribes  in  Congress,  in  the  constitutional  convention  and 
in  the  first  legislature  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  interests,  political,  civil  and  social,  became  more  and 
more  evident. 
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The  evils  of  the  obnoxious  long-distance  rule  from 
Washington  was  apparent  on  every  hand.  Though  a 
Republican,  there  had  sprung  up  within  him  a bitterness 
against  the  federal  office-holders  who  were  organizing  a 
large  following,  well  financed,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  admission  of  the  Indian  country  into 
the  Union  as  a State  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  At 
that  time  the  Indian  Territory  was  practically  ruled  by 
Federal  judges  and  deputy  United  States  marshals. 

The  insolent  strut  of  many  of  the  six-shootered  and 
winchestered  deputy  marshals  was  highly  distasteful  to 
him.  If  this  condition  of  affairs  was  being  forced  upon 
the  people  and  continued  as  a political  expediency  by 
the  Republican  politicians  and  federal  officers  in  the  two 
Territories,  which  was  evidently  the  case,  he  was  ready 
to  join  his  forces  with  the  Indians,  even  the  Democrats, 
as  the  Indians  were  doing,  and  ride  over  and  ride  down 
those  fellows  who  were  selfishly  blocking  the  way  of  home 
rule,  and  progress  all  along  the  line  in  the  great  Indian 
country. 

As  the  young  paleface  arose  to  address  the  chiefs  and 
councillors,  he  knew  the  fathomless  Indian  eyes  of  Au- 
thula  were  upon  him  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  the  great  and 
determined  men  around  him,  met  together  for  a common 
purpose — that  of  bringing  home  rule  to  their  people,  and 
changed  conditions  and  an  immediate  development  of 
their  now  common  country. 

Authula  sat  in  a cozy  corner  surrounded  by  the  daugh- 
ters and  squaws  of  her  paleface  and  Indian  guests. 

“Though  I am  a Republican/'  commenced  MacDon- 
ald, “I  am  emphatically  and  unswervingly  for  home  rule 
for  this  great  Indian  country,  and  for  the  changes  neces- 
sary for  its  immediate  development.  And,  furthermore, 
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I am  for  a square  deal,  especially  for  the  Indians,  whom 
destiny  and  the  paleface  people  are  forcing  to  give  up 
their  own  governments,  customs  and  ways,  and  are  being 
forced  by  the  same  powers  into  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  State  about  to  be  created  out  of  their 
own  last  great  Indian  country. 

“I  am  with  you,”  continued  MacDonald,  “and  you 
will  find  thousands  of  others  in  my  party  ready  and 
anxious  to  join  you  in  securing  statehood  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress — statehood  and  home  rule  for  which 
your  people,  I have  discovered,  are  eminently  fitted  and 
qualified.” 

Much  more  did  the  young  paleface  say  in  expressing 
his  sentiments  and  views  on  the  obnoxious  conditions  then 
prevailing  in  the  Indian  country.  There  was  an  earnest- 
ness in  his  tone  and  a fire  in  his  eloquence  which  affected 
the  entire  audience,  and  deeply  touched  the  great  chiefs 
themselves.  They  knew  they  had  secured  in  the  young 
paleface  an  able  champion  in  whom  they  could  there- 
after at  all  times  rely,  for  special  privileges  by  political 
conquests  were  not  sought  nor  being  planned  by  them — 
only  exact  justice,  social,  political  and  civil. 

On  the  following  morning  many  Indians  and  squaw- 
men  arrived.  Also  a large  number  of  trusted  represen- 
tatives of  the  Haskell-Murray  faction.  As  the  unique 
council  continued  to  ponder  the  great  issues,  state,  tribal 
and  national,  before  them,  and  ways  and  means  of  winning 
complete  success,  Authula  and  her  lady  guests  busied 
themselves  in  preparing  a feast  for  the  crowd,  which 
consisted  principally  of  the  Indians’  favorite  dish — corn 
and  meats  cooked  together,  called  by  the  Chickasaws 
“pashofa,”  and  by  the  Choctaws  “tanchi-lebona.” 
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BY  the  time  the  feast  was  ready  the  councillors  had 
finished  their  work  and  perfected  their  alliance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  great  throng,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  went  to  Sulphur  for  a prolonged  outing  in 
the  National  Park.  The  legal  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  met  the  chiefs  and  governors  in  Sulphur  by 
appointment,  and  while  in  Sulphur  outing  and  recreating 
with  their  attorneys  and  drinking  the  stimulating  medi- 
cine waters,  the  chiefs  and  governors  prepared  messages 
to  their  next  legislatures,  soon  to  assemble.  And  these 
were  remarkable  papers,  touching,  as  they  did,  pathetically 
and  eloquently,  the  passing  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  their 
governments,  and  advising  the  Indians  as  to  their  future 
course  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  great  mes- 
sages of  state,  which  will  thrill  and  interest  humanity 
throughout  the  ages,  as  much  so  as  any  message  of  Wash- 
ington, Jackson,  Lincoln  or  Houston,  will  eventually  find 
a safe  and  permanent  abiding  place  in  a great  museum 
and  memorial  building  to  be  erected  in  Platt  National 
Park  at  Sulphur. 
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The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  such  a building  on  the 
site  of  their  ancient  outing  and  resting  place,  overlooking 
the  great  medicine  springs,  when  made  known  to  Andrew 
Carnegie,  touched  the  proper  chord  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  that  king  of  philanthropists,  and  he  has  made  known 
to  the  chiefs  his  wish  to  give  for  an  Indian  museum  in 
Platt  National  Park,  memorializing  the  passing  of  their 
tribes  and  commemorating  the  advent  of  the  Indian  into 
citizenship  in  the  United  States,  a sum  sufficient  to  erect 
a structure  to  excel  in  dimensions,  beauty  and  permanency 
all  edifices  of  its  kind  on  the  American  continent. 

Mr.  Carnegie  stipulated,  as  a condition  to  his  gift, 
that  the  Indians  must  first  secure  the  passage  of  a bill  by 
Congress  setting  apart  in  Platt  National  Park  a suitable 
site  and  grounds  for  the  museum,  and  guaranteeing  its 
proper  care  and  maintenance  throughout  all  time  by  the 
United  States. 


Part  of  the  vineyard  section  of  the  I.  C.  Renfro  Experiment  Station,  Sulphur,  Oklahoma.  Col.  Renfro  is  the  Indian 
Country’s  greatest  plant  breeder  and  fruit  culturist.  Thousands  visit  his  station  annually  and  listen  to  his  free  lectures 
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Authula  had  heard  MacDonald  discussing  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  the  value  of  the  water-power  going  to 
waste  in  the  Arbuckle  country  of  her  nation.  After  her 
guests  were  gone,  she  invited  her  lover  to  automobile 
with  her  to  the  allotment  of  a fullblood  cousin  of  hers 
who  had  married  a scientifically-educated  young  paleface, 
a graduate  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  The  practical  young  Texas  squawman  had  har- 
nessed the  water-power  from  a hillside  spring  on  his 
pretty  squaw’s  allotment  in  a far  more  modern  way  than 
her  uncle,  Chief  Littleheart,  had  done,  and  was  putting  it 
to  many  more  practical  uses  by  means  of  electrictv. 

MacDonald  wished  to  return  to  town  and  look  after 
his  investments  and  those  he  had  made  for  Authula,  but 
he  was  glad  of  her  invitation  to  a ride  across  the  country 
in  her  automobile.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  the  term 
“squawman”  had  ceased  to  be  horrible  and  terrible  to  him ; 
that  he  was  ready  and  eager  to  become  legally  entitled  to 
the  application  of  the  term  once  so  obnoxious  to  him ; that 
he  wished  to  become  her  squawman  and  join  his  fortune 
and  lot  and  future  with  hers.  But  Authula  honked  away 
so  swiftly  that  her  paleface  lover  was  kept  busy  main- 
taining his  seat. 

Arriving  at  the  farm,  they  found  the  young  Texan 
gone  to  Ft.  Worth  with  a shipment  of  Duroc  Jerseys  and 
Poland  Chinas,  which  he  had  grown  and  developed 
ranging  in  his  woodland  pastures,  grain  and  alfalfa  fields, 
and  had  finished  in  asphalt-paved  feed  lots  on  ground  al- 
falfa hay,  and  corn  and  barley  cooked  by  electricity.  Au- 
thula explained  to  her  paleface  lover  that  her  cousin’s 
great  Durocs  and  Polands  fattened  much  faster  on  cooked 
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food  and  on  a smaller  ration,  than  when  the  corn  and 
barley  was  fed  hard  or  soaked,  or  soaked  and  soured — 
that  all  hogs  did,  and  that  the  cooked  ration  was  espe- 
cially fine  for  pigs. 

Authula’s  cousin  showed  her  visitors  the  many  prac- 
tical uses  to  which  her  scientific  squawman  had  put  his 
modern  water-power  and  electric  plant.  The  young 
Texan  had  put  in  a water-wheel  and  dynamo  at  the  hill- 
side spring.  From  the  dynamo  he  had  strung  wires  and 
connected  them  with  motors  at  convenient  places  on  the 
premises,  and  was  running  all  his  stationary  machinery 
with  electricity — his  threshing  machine,  saw  and  grist 
mill,  corn  shelter,  shuck,  hay  and  alfalfa  bailers  and 
churns.  The  family  did  their  own  cooking  with  elec- 
tricity, as  well  as  cooking  corn  and  barley  for  their  hogs. 
They  heated  and  lighted  their  beautiful  home  with  elec- 
tricity, and  their  modern  barns  and  poultry  houses, 
proving  false  the  theory  or  superstition,  old  as  the  world, 
that  artificial  heat  is  fatal  to  animals  and  fowls  when  ap- 
plied for  their  warmth  and  comfort. 

But  MacDonald’s  eyes,  on  their  arrival  at  the  farm, 
fell  upon  an  object  which  interested  him  far  more  than  the 
farm  power  and  electrical  plant.  The  beautiful  child  of 
the  Texan  and  his  Chickasaw  wife,  recognizing  Authula, 
ran  out  to  meet  her.  After  kissing  the  little  chief  fondly, 
and  readjusting  a feather  in  his  glossy  Indian  hair,  she 
passed  him  to  her  paleface  lover  for  inspection  and 
caresses. 

While  gazing  admiringly  upon  the  proud  and  haughty 
child  and  the  graceful  outlines  of  its  perfect  form  and 
handsome  features,  MacDonald  called  to  mind  the 
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prophetic  words  of  Chief  Littleheart,  uttered  in  his 
sublime  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  which  he  forecast  a 
superb  and  superior  race  from  the  intermarriage  of  the 
paleface  people  and  the  Chickasaws — a proud,  handsome 
race,  destined  to  dominate  and  rule  in  the  great  affairs 
of  state,  not  only  in  the  Indian  country,  but  in  the  nation. 

As  they  sped  back  to  Chief  Littleheart’s,  Authula  was 
so  occupied  with  thoughts  of  practical  things  that  her 
lover  dared  not  mention  his  now  consuming  love  for  her. 
While  talking  merrily  of  her  business  plans  she  confided 
to  MacDonald  her  intention  of  presenting  her  uncle  with 
a farm  power  and  electric  plant  similar  to  her  cousin’s, 
displacing  with  it  the  old-fashioned  water-wheel  and  other 
antiquated  machinery  which  the  chief  had  installed  many 
years  before. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Authula  and  Mac- 
Donald, entering  her  automobile,  sped  quickly  to  the 
famous  Bromide  Spring  in  the  National  Park,  where  she 
agreed  to  meet  him  late  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  close 
of  his  week’s  business.  Filling  her  water-bottles  and 
helping  her  into  the  automobile,  the  young  man  looked 
long  and  fondly  into  her  fathomless  eyes — Indian  eyes 
that  revealed  nothing — absolutely  nothing  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  pretty  maid  and  nothing  of  the  yearnings  of  her 
Indian  heart.  He  walked  briskly  up  town.  Authula 
drove  her  car  slowly  and  thoughtfully  home. 

The  interurban  committee,  learning  that  MacDonald 
had  returned  to  town,  presented  promptly  for  his  signa- 
ture “bonus”  notes  for  the  amounts  assessed  against  the 
lots  he  owned  and  those  he  controlled.  The  young  man 
signed  them  promptly,  complimenting  the  committee  on 
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its  zeal.  The  town  builders  invited  MacDonald  to  a 
caucus  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  reason  for  his 
large  investments  and  something  of  his  plans.  He  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  and  shrewdly  filled  them  with 
greater  curiosity  about  himself,  but  of  his  plans  he  re- 
vealed absolutely  nothing.  He  exhibited  his  stock  in 
Flagler's  sea-going  railroad,  and  other  papers  and  letters, 
partially  disclosing  his  identity  and  his  connection  with 
the  great  Palm  Beach  millionaire.  The  town  builders 
and  boosters  left  the  caucus  with  the  impression  that 
Flagler  was  interested  with  MacDonald  in  his  investments 
in  Sulphur  realty.  This  impression  was  whispered  broad- 
cast over  the  city  and  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  had 
the  same  effect  as  fact  in  boosting  the  price  of  town  lots 
in  Sulphur.  The  contract  for  the  grading  of  the  Sulphur 
end  of  the  interurban  had  been  let  and  the  grading  outfit 
was  pitching  its  first  camp.  It  became  known,  too,  that 
the  Santa  Fe  was  preparing  to  build  immediately  to  Sul- 
phur. The  assurance  that  these  two  roads  would  soon  be 
running  trains  into  the  resort  added  to  the  excitement  and 
sharpened  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  realty. 

So  great  was  the  throng  at  the  resort  that  the  post- 
office  was  taxed  far  beyond  its  capacity.  To  get  one's 
mail  was  a tedious  task  of  waiting,  so  long  was  the  line 
of  anxious  people  before  the  general  delivery  window, 
often  strung  out  far  into  the  street.  But  MacDonald 
finally  got  his  mail,  among  his  letters  one  from  Flagler 
urging  him  to  go  at  once,  if  his  health  would  permit, 
to  the  mid-continent  oil  fields,  make  a close  study  of  them 
and  report  to  John  D.  Archbold  in  New  York  and  to 
himself  at  Palm  Beach. 
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Flagler’s  letter  caused  MacDonald  to  put  what  he  con- 
sidered a high  price  on  his  holdings  in  Sulphur  realty 
and  offer  them  for  sale.  His  properties  were  bought 
up  so  quickly  that  he  was  made  to  feel  foolish — to  feel 
as  if  he  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  he  was 
afraid  Authula  would  not  think  well  of  his  business 
ability.  His  profits,  however,  were  far  greater  than  either 
he  or  she  had  hoped  for  on  the  day.  he  made  the  invest- 
ment. His  profits  from  the  investment  of  his  own  money 
were  far  more  than  his  total  salary  since  he  entered  the 
service  of  Flagler.  As  he  made  these  comparisons  on 
balancing  his  swelled  bank  account,  he  thought  of  the 
small  interest  and  small  returns  he  had  heretofore  re- 
ceived for  his  money ; thought  of  his  many  wealthy 
relatives  and  friends,  and  thousands  of  others  in  the  in- 
telligent North  and  East,  who  were  blissfully  ignorant 
of  the  lure  of  the  Indian  country  and  of  conditions  which 
make  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  so  many  and 
so  varied. 

These  thoughts  dispelled  his  feelings  of  loss  for 
having  sold  his  Sulphur  holdings  so  hastily.  He  knew 
each  day,  no  matter  where  in  the  Indian  country  he 
might  be,  there  would  be  presented  to  him  splendid  op- 
portunities for  the  profitable  investment  of  his  wealth. 
Even  in  Sulphur  he  knew  he  could  reinvest  and  make  a 
fortune  out  of  his  investments.  He  wished  his  friends 
to  profit  by  the  conditions  then  obtaining  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  he  wrote  telling  them  of  his  quickly  and 
easily  made  profits,  advising  them  to  convert  all  their 
wealth  into  ready  cash  and  come  to  the  Indian  country. 


. descendants  of  an  ancient , proud  and 


Indian  Maids  of  today, 
superb  race ” 
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BETROTHAL 

AS  the  end  of  the  week  approached,  MacDonald 
became  restless,  so  great  were  his  longings  for 
the  companionship  of  his  beautiful  Indian  sweet- 
heart. And  on  Saturday  afternoon,  long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  their  meeting  at  the  spring,  the  young  pale- 
face lover  went  to  the  park  and  impatiently  awaited  the 
pretty  Indian  maid’s  coming. 

On  Authula’s  arrival,  she  and  her  lover  greeted  each 
other  gaily.  There  was  a large  throng  of  health  and 
pleasure  seekers  at  the  spring,  and  those  divining  the 
reason  of  the  happy  meeting  between  the  handsome  pale- 
face and  pretty  Chickasaw  maid  envied  them.  Filling 
her  water-bottles,  MacDonald  seated  himself  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  they  drove  merrily  away,  speeding  around 
Bromide  Mountain  towards  Chief  Littleheart’s. 

“And  you  were  not  afraid  I would  sell  your  lots  and 
abscond  with  your  money  ?”  asked  MacDonald. 

“No,  no,”  said  Authula,  “I  was  not  troubled  with  such 
a thought.  I knew  you  would  keep  your  promise  and 
meet  me  at  the  spring.  But  there  was  a time  when  I was 
afraid  you  would  go  away,  after  getting  well,  and  I would 
never  see  you  again.” 

“So  from  the  beginning  you  did  not  want  me  to  go 
— to  leave  you — your  Indian  country?”  he  asked,  deeply 
in  earnest.  For  reply  Authula  flashed  her  Indian  eyes 
full  upon  him.  MacDonald  gazed  for  a moment  into 
their  mischievous  depths  and  then  he  clasped  her  fondly 
to  him,  kissing  her  lovely  Indian  lips  over  and  over  again. 
He  told  of  his  great  love  for  her  which  had  consumed 
him  since  their  first  meeting,  and  of  his  fighting  at  first 
against  his  rapidly-increasing  fondness  for  her  because 
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of  his  pride  of  race  and  his  abhorrence  for  a marriage 
to  an  Indian.  He  told  Authula  that  on  the  night  of  the 
great  council  meeting  at  Chief  Littleheart’s  his  'Conscien- 
tious scruples  about  marrying  the  prettiest  maid  of  the 
Chickasaws  passed  away,  and  that  ever  since  that  night 
he  had  been  longing  incessantly  for  the  time  when  he 
would  be  permitted — knew  he  would  be  permitted — to 
clasp  her  fondly  to  him,  kiss  passionately  her  prettiest 
of  Indian  lips  and  ask  her  to  become  his  squaw.  In 
uttering  the  word  “squaw,”  he  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  term  and  looked  carefully  into  Authula’s  eyes  to 
catch  any  sign  of  offense.  But  there  was  none.  In  her 
laughing  Indian  eyes  there  was  only  mischief  and  happi- 
ness. 

“Yes  I’ll  be  your  ‘squaw/  ” replied  Authula.  And 
then,  as  if  expressing  an  afterthought,  she  said:  “If 

you  will  be  my  squawman,”  with  special  emphasis  and 
meaning  on  the  term  “squawman/'  He  did  not  frown 
this  time  at  the  application  of  the  term,  as  she  knew  he 
would  not,  for  she  had  studied  him  carefully  and  had 
noted  the  changes,  the  lure  of  the  Indian  country  and  his 
association  with  the  Indians  had  produced  upon  him. 
She  reminded  him  of  how  he  had  frowned,  and  ill-natur- 
edly, when  she  had  upon  a former  occasion  said : “And 

I am  glad  to  see  my  squawman."  And  they  both  laughed 
as  they  thought  of  that  occasion,  and  of  how  quickly 
paleface  people  change  and  broaden,  casting  to  the  winds 
as  absurd,  their  most  closely-harbored  theories  and  most 
cherished  views  after  a short  residence  in  the  country  of 
the  Chickasaws,  a land  of  sunshine,  frequent  showers, 
fascinating  romance  and  unequaled  opportunities. 

As  MacDonald  caressed  his  beautiful  sweetheart, 
gazing  fondly  upon  her  wealth  of  hair  and  eyes,  Indian 
hair  and  laughing  Indian  eyes,  Authula  told  her  lover 
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how  greatly  afraid  she  had  been  that  his  dislike  for  the 
term  ‘'squawman  ’ and  its  application  to  him  would  drift 
them  apart  and  cause  them  to  become  lost  forever  to  each 
other.  As  she  recited  her  fears  and  the  pleasures  and 
happiness  which  displaced  them  when  her  woman’s  intui- 
tion told  her  that  the  once  frowned-upon  and  abhorred 
term  would  give  him  keen  pleasure  when  applied  to  him 
again,  the  pent-up  love  of  the  proud  and  haughty  maid 
for  her  paleface  lover  welled  up  in  her  Indian  heart  and 
she  could  say  no  more. 

MacDonald  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  she  laid  her 
heavy  head  over  against  him.  As  he  kissed  her  Indian 
lips  again  and  again,  Authula  closed  her  eyes ; and  her 
unselfish  mind  and  heart  went  out  to  her  uncles,  Chief 
Littleheart  and  Chief  Sataska.  She  knew  well  the  great 
pleasure  the  announcement  of  her  engagement  to  h'er 
handsome,  talented  and  paleface  lover  would  give  those 
two  old  people  who  were  so  devoted  to  her  and  of  whom 
she  was  very,  very  fond  and  proud. 

Determining  to  make  known  their  engagement  on  their 
arrival  at  the  chief’s,  she  opened  her  Indian  eyes  and 
searched  the  steady  gray  eyes  of  her  proud,  fond  lover. 
As  if  divining  her  thoughts  and  wishes,  MacDonald  said: 

“Let’s  tell  the  chiefs.” 

“Oh,  they  will  know,”  said  Authula,  tauntingly. 

“But  we  might  confess,”  argued  her  lover,  “and  make 
the  old  fellows  doubly  sure.” 

“You  confess,”  said  Authula,  “I’m  'scared’  to;  I’m 
afraid  of  chiefs.” 

As  they  approached  Chief  Littleheart’s,  Authula  lifted 
her  head  from  its  resting  place  on  her  lover’s  bosom,  and 
her  remarkable  beauty,  Indian  beauty — Chickasaw  beauty 
— shone  upon  him  with  great  splendor. 


1.  Daughters  of  Congressman  Carter  and  his  uncle,  Chief  Guy  (on 
donkeys),  and  daughters  of  other  Chiefs  outing  in  Platt  National  Park 
after  the  adjourning  of  the  great  council  which  negotiated  the  famous 
“Indian  Alliance ” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  chiefs  were  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion 
of  the  wonderful  changes  being  wrought  with 
marvelous  rapidity  in  their  last  great  country, 
and  they  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  Authula  and  her 
lover.  They  were  speaking  Chickasaw,  and  their  short, 
choppy  words  and  guttural  tones  so  interested  MacDonald 
that  he  and  Authula  did  not  make  their  presence  known, 
but  stopped  and  listened,  Authula  interpreting,  in  whis- 
pers, their  Chickasaw  into  English.  That  sense,  highly 
developed  in  the  Indian,  which  makes  sensible  to  us  the 
presence  of  others  and  warns  of  impending  danger,  caused 
the  chiefs  to  feel  that  some  one  was  listening  to  them, 
and  they  arose  and  looked  about  to  see  who  the  intruders 
or  visitors  might  be.  Seeing  MacDonald  and  Authula, 
the  aged  red  men  were  profuse  in  their  greetings. 

MacDonald  had  gained  flesh  and  strength  and  color 
rapidly  during  his  absence  of  a week  from  the  chiefs. 
The  medicine  waters  had  cleansed  his  system  of  all  its 
impurities,  causing  every  ache  and  pain  to  leave  him. 
Rich  new  blood  was  now  coursing  through  his  veins. 
His  form  had  become  erect,  his  step  firm,  supple  and 
elastic.  There  was  luster  in  his  eyes  and  his  features 
were  radiant  with  the  joys  which  come  from  perfect  health. 

The  chiefs  noted  with  much  pleasure  MacDonald’s 
improved  appearance,  and  they  used  the  occasion  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  great  medicine  springs  in  Platt 
National  Park  were  the  self-same  springs — “fountains  of 
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youth” — which  the  Indians  in  Florida  told  De  Soto  of, 
and  which  that  Spanish  explorer  sought,  but  found  not 
because  he  did  not  come  far  enough  into  the  interior. 

It  was  evident  to  the  chiefs  that  the  young  people  had 
progressed  with  their  courtship.  MacDonald  did  not 
hold  them  long  in  suspense.  While  they  were  still  shak- 
ing his  hand  and  telling  of  their  pleasure  over  his  rapid 
recovery,  he  determined  to  make  them  sure  of  what  they 
had  divined.  As  he  whispered  in  their  ears  the  news 
of  his  engagement  to  their  lovely  and  talented  niece,  Au- 
thula  glided  away  and  left  her  lover  alone  with  her  uncles 
and  their  congratulations.  She  was  soon  called  back,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  lover  received  bashfully,  blushing 
deeply,  the  compliments  of  her  proud,  fond  uncles.  See- 
ing her  aunt  returning  from  a visit  to  a paleface  neigh- 
boring family,  Authula  ran  to  meet  her. 

“I'm  going  to  get  married  aunty,”  whispered  Authula, 
"and  you  can’t  guess  who  my  lover  is.”  Mrs.  Littleheart 
guessed  every  Indian  boy  she  could  call  to  mind  and  a 
number  of  the  young  paleface  farmers  of  their  com- 
munity. The  guessing  was  kept  up  until  they  reached 
the  house.  As  they  entered,  Authula  motioned  Mac- 
Donald to  them. 

"This  is  my  lover,  aunty,”  said  Authula,  "are  you 
pleased  ?” 

"You  are  to  be  envied,  child,”  replied  the  aged  squaw 
as  she  threw  her  arms  around  MacDonald’s  neck,  kissing 
him  and  assuring  him  by  words  and  caresses  that  she 
gladly  welcomed  him  to  a place  in  her  heart  and  family. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  MacDonald  told  Authula 
of  his  having  received  a letter  from  Flagler,  urging  him 
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to  go  at  once  to  the  mid-continent  oil  and  gas  fields ; that 
the  letter  caused  him  to  put  on  the  market  all  their  options 
and  realty  in  Sulphur ; that  their  holdings  had  been  bought 
up  so  quickly  that  he  had  been  made  to  feel  foolish — to 
feel  as  if  he  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  that 
she  would  not  think  well  of  his  business  sagacity. 

Authula  sat  silent  until  her  lover  gave  her  a certificate 
of  deposit  for  the  money  he  had  invested  for  her  and  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  rapid  advances  in  Sulphur  realty 
— profits  totaling  thousands  of  dollars.  As  she  glanced 
at  the  paper,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  her,  so 
much  greater  were  her  profits  than  she  had  hoped.  He 
then  told  her  of  his  own  investments  and  talked  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  enormous  profits  he  had  made  so 
quickly. 

Authula  understood  well  her  lover’s  elation  over  his 
business  ventures,  and  her  heart  beat  with  a great  joy. 
She  knew  that  the  lure  of  business,  independent  business 
— business  on  one’s  own  account — had  fastened  its  hold 
strongly  upon  him  and  was  inseparably  a part  of  his  be- 
ing. Her  one  great  ambition  had  been  to  wed  a hand- 
some paleface  business  man  who  could  pit  his  wits  against 
the  shrewdest  and  win.  She  was  sure  her  lover  was  de- 
veloping rapidly  into  such  a man.  As  she  read  his  letter 
from  Flagler  and  meditated  over  it,  studying  her  lover 
as  he  talked  of  his  plans,  she  met  with  further  assurances 
that,  if  he  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  he  would  become  more  than  an  employee — 
that  he  would  become  one  of  the  directing  heads  of  the 
great  monopoly. 


. Burning  Mountain,  Mystic  Gave,  Turner  and  Oil  Greek  Falls. 
Side  trips  by  Automobile  and  Interurban  from  the  Medicine  Springs 
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U\T  OW,  when  shall  we  be  married?”  asked  Au- 
thula,  her  thoughts  returning  to  their  en- 
^ gagement — to  the  subject  nearest  and  dear- 

est to  her  girlish  Indian  heart. 

“That’s  for  you  to  say,  little  Indian,”  replied  MacDon- 
ald, pressing  the  pretty  maid  fondly  to  him,  toying  with 
her  wealth  of  Indian  hair. 

“Well,  I have  some  plans,”  said  Authula,  resting  her 
head  upon  MacDonald’s  bosom  and  looking  up  into  his 
eyes.  “Chief  Sataska  will  start  to  Washington,  Monday, 
and  I’m  going  with  him.  He  has  invited  me  to  go,  and 
I want  to  go.  It  will  be  a great  trip  for  me.  Do  you 
know  I have  never  been  out  of  the  Indian  country? 
When  I get  back  home,  and  you  have  returned  from  the 
oil  and  gas  fields,  the  Artesian  Hotel  will  be  nearing  com- 
pletion. Now  I want  to  be  married  in  the  Artesian  at  its 
opening,  don’t  you?”  For  reply  her  lover  drew  her 
closer  to  him  and  smiled  approvingly. 

“The  erection  of  the  Artesian,  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  the  finest  hotel  in  my  country,”  continued  Authula, 
“was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  rapid  advance  in 
Sulphur  realty  which  enabled  us  to  make  so  much  money 
out  of  our  investments.  I love  that  hotel  almost  as  well 
as  if  it  were  my  own  property.  Our  wedding  there  at  its 
opening,  will  help  in  no  small  way  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  in  the  heart  of  my  nation  the  most 
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beautiful  hotel  on  the  continent,  and  the  greatest  resort ; 
that  the  Great  White  Father  at  Washington  now  owns  our 
medicine  springs  and  that  their  waters  are  free. 

“Many  of  the  chiefs  and  their  daughters,1 ” continued 
Authula,  “will  attend  our  wedding,  and  the  big  daily  pa- 
pers will  run  illustrated  stories  of  the  event.  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  my  nation  has  given  it  such  publicity  as 
will  our  wedding  at  the  opening  of  the  Artesian,  for,” 
said  she,  humorously,  “am  I not  an  Indian  princess,  and 
you  a Standard  Oil  magnate?” 

“Only  an  employee,”  protested  MacDonald. 

“But  the  newspapers  will  put  it  my  way,”  said  Au- 
thula. “I  know  they  will,”  she  resumed,  thoughtfully, 
f‘for  doesn’t  ‘magnate’  sound  better  than  ‘employee?’ 
Isn’t  it  more  euphonious?” 

“You  plan  admirably,  little  Indian,”  replied  MacDon- 
ald, “and  you  are  the  greatest  booster  I have  ever  met 
for  one’s  town  and  country.  You  must  have  it  in  mind 
to  reinvest  in  Sulphur  realty.” 

“I  do  intend  to,”  replied  Authula.  “Some  of  the  best 
properties  in  the  city  are  being  overlooked.  I mean  the 
lots  fronting  south  on  the  Government  Boulevard  and 
overlooking  the  National  Park.  On  those  lots  million- 
dollar  hotels  and  other  great  fireproof  structures  will  be 
erected  as  the  years  go  by.”  This  was  said  prophetically, 
and  with  the  Indian’s  unerring  foresight. 


A PONCA  INDIAN  ,f  SUN  DANCE' 
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WASHINGTON 

EARLY  Monday  morning  on  the  “Health  Special/' 
Chief  Sataska  and  Authula  left  for  Washington, 
accompanied  by  MacDonCd,  who  stopped  off  in 
the  oil  and  gas  fields. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  Chief  Sataska  informed 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitch- 
cock of  his  presence  in  the  city  and  of  his  desire  for  an 
immediate  conference  over  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  his  people,  especially  to  those  of  his  tribe  in  Old  Mexico. 
When  the  President’s  private  secretary  handed  him  the 
chief's  note,  President  Roosevelt  read  it  over  meditatively. 
There  was  something  in  its  diction  which  convinced  the 
President  that  it  was  from  one  of  Nature's  great  men, 
and  it  caused  memories  of  the  West  and  the  great  Indian 
country  to  chase  each  other  through  his  busy  brain. 

For  many  minutes  the  President  sat  wrapt  in  deep, 
dreamy  thought,  oblivious  of  all  around  him.  Arousing 
himself  from  his  revery,  he  summoned  his  secretary. 

“Ring  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  tell  him  to  come  up 
immediately,"  he  directed,  “and  tell  him  to  bring  Bent- 
ley's report.  Notify  the  chief  and  his  niece  that  I am 
ready  to  confer  with  them." 

The  chief  and  Authula,  dressed  in  richly  ornamented 
Indian  costumes,  soon  arrived  at  the  White  House.  The 
President  received  them  arrayed  in  buckskin  hunting  suit 
and  moccasins. 
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Washington 


Martin  J.  Bentley,  of  Shawnee,  a former  Indian  agent, 
had  been  dispatched  by  Secretary  Hitchcock  to  Mexico 
to  stop  the  Kickapoo  land  frauds  and  to  report  upon  those 
already  perpetrated.  Bentley’s  report  was  carefully  gone 
over,  Chief  Sataska  giving  much  additional  information. 
Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Hitchcock  were  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  deeds  to  the  Kickapoo  lands  had 
been  fraudulently  procured.  At  the  close  of  the  conference, 
they  assured  the  aged  chief  that  they  would  induce  Con- 
gress to  look  into  the  wrongs  being  done  his  people,  and 
that  they  would  see  to  it  that  a committee  of  United 
States  senators  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  Kicka- 
poo land  frauds,  and  with  full  powers  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  them. 

The  conference  over,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt entertained  their  guests  at  dinner,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents being  guests  also,  and  reporting  the  event. 

On  the  following  day  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
people  read  of  the  great  Kickapoo  chief  and  his  pretty 
Chickasaw  niece,  and  of  their  mission  to  Washington, 
and  of  their  being  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Many  of  the  great  dailies  illustrated 
their  stories  with  pictures  showing  the  entire  party,  in- 
cluding the  wife  of  the  President,  dressed  in  Indian  cos- 
tumes, buckskin  suits  and  moccasins.  They  were 
graphically  portrayed  as  driving  their  “Redskin”  guests 
over  the  city  and  showing  them  the  sights  in  the  capital 
of  the  Great  White  Father. 

The  chief’s  conference  with  President  Diaz  a few 
years  before,  in  which  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of  new 
hunting  grounds  for  his  people  in  Mexico,  was  made  a 
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part  of  the  story  with  pictures  showing  Chief  Sataska 
negotiating  with  the  chief  executive  of  the  Mexicans. 

Authula’s  splendid  English  and  remarkable  beauty  in- 
terested Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  attracted  the  President. 
When  it  became  known  that  she  was  half  Chickasaw  and 
half  Kickapoo,  and  that  her  home  was  not  in  the  Kicka- 
poo  country,  but  in  the  Chickasaw  nation  near  Sulphur 
and  the  recently-created  Platt  National  Park  and  its 
medicine  springs,  the  President  questioned  her  eagerly 
about  the  park  and  its  marvelous  waters,  and  insisted  that 
she  tell  him  all  the  Indian  legends  about  them.  This  she  did 
and  told  of  the  rapid  building  of  the  new  town  of  Sulphur 
around  the  reservation,  and  of  the  magnificent  buildings 
soon  to  be  completed.  The  President,  a friend  to  all 
national  parks,  listened  long  to  Authula’s  description  of 
this  one,  which  he  had  not,  as  yet,  visited. 

As  he  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  bade  Chief  Sataska  and  his 
niece  good-by,  he  pledged  Authula  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  would  no+  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  United  States’  care  of  the  park  and  its 
medicine  springs ; that  both  the  springs  and  the  park 
would  be  improved  along  scientific  and  artistic  lines,  and 
that  the  government’s  most  skilled  scientists  and  artists 
would  be  sent  to  Sulphur  to  develop  the  beauty  spots 
Nature  had  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  the  reservation. 

The  chief’s  business  concluded,  he  and  Authula  em- 
barked for  Mexico.  Their  steamer  touching  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Authula  and  the  chief  ran  down  to  Palm  Beach. 
She  was  curious  to  see  the  homes  and  hotels  of  millionaires 
at  that  winter  resort,  the  creation  of  Flagler,  of  whom  her 
lover  had  told  her  so  much.  She  wanted  to  view  the 
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effects  of  millions  spent  in  the  evolution  of  a resort  where 
there  is  only  a tropical  climate  and  tropical  scenery  for  tjie 
tourist. 

As  she  viewed  this  great  playground  of  millionaires, 
and  compared  the  place,  meditatively,  with  her  own  resort 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  her  Indian  foresight 
enabled  her  to  see  plainly  and  clearly  that  the  unusual 
formations  and  beauties  of  the  all-the-year-round  resort 
at  Sulphur,  and  its  medicine  springs,  would,  when  they 
became  generally  known,  prove  a greater  attraction  than 
the  tropics  and  the  seashore  at  Palm  Beach.  She  com- 
pared also  the  heavy,  humid  atmosphere,  depressing  at- 
mosphere, of  the  Florida  east  coast  with  the  invigorating 
breezes,  ozone  laden,  which  blow  constantly  and  mellow, 
zephyr-like  over  Sulphur  and  Platt  National  Park 
from  off  the  peaks  of  the  Arbuckles  which  circle  around 
the  park  and  city. 

After  making  these  comparisons  and  pondering  them 
carefully,  Authula  knew,  was  sure  that  she  knew,  that 
Sulphur  and  Platt  National  Park  would  become  in  a few 
years  the  greatest  common  meeting  point  on  the  continent 
for  the  American  people,  and  that  her  dream  of  million- 
dollar  hotels  at  Sulphur  would  come  true,  and  quickly. 
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WHILE  Authula  and  the  chief  were  being  shown 
through  Flagler’s  home,  the  servants  raised  a 
great  furore  about  wild  Indians  being  in  the 
house.  So  great  was  the  noise  they  made  about  Authula 
and  her  uncle’s  presence  on  the  premises  that  the  dis- 
turbance reached  Flagler  himself  and  caused  him  to  in- 
quire what  it  was  about.  On  being  told  that  a pair  of 
wild  Indians  had  invaded  his  home,  he  ordered  them 
shown  into  his  study. 

Flagler  hoped  they  would  prove  to.be  from  the  Chicka- 
saw nation  and  would  know  MacDonald,  and  that  they 
would  be  able  to  explain  to  him  the  lure  of  the  Indian 
country  which  had  caused  him  almost  to  lose  the  services 
of  one  of  his  most  trusted  employes. 

On  entering  Flagler’s  presence,  the  millionaire  looked 
admiringly  upon  the  splendid  physiques  of  his  guests. 
Recognizing  instantly  their  superior  intelligence,  he  re- 
ceived them  with  the  courtesies  of  a great  man  greeting 
his  equals.  Learning  that  they  were  from  the  country 
of  the  Chickasaws,  as  he  had  hoped,  Flagler  inquired 
if  they  knew  his  young  friend  Donald  MacDonald.  The 
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chief  replied  that  they  knew  him  well ; that  he  was  their 
friend ; that  he  had  recovered  completely  from  his  illness. 

To  prove  Chief  Sataska’s  assertions  about  MacDon- 
ald’s complete  recovery,  Authula  drew  from  her  bosom 
a photograph  of  her  paleface  lover  standing  with  a water- 
bottle  in  one  hand  and  a cup  in  the  other  in  the  act  of 
drinking  from  “Big  Tom.” 

“Ah,  that’s  my  boy !”  exclaimed  Flagler,  reaching 
for  the  picture,  “and  these  are  the  'medicine  waters’  which 
cured  him?”  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  spring.  “Tell 
me  of  them” 

Before  Authula  commenced  her  story  of  the  great 
medicine  springs  and  their  miraculous  cures,  Flagler  or- 
dered refreshments.  As  the  luncheon  was  being  served, 
Chief  Sataska,  at  the  request  of  his  host,  supplemented 
Authula’s  story  by  information  of  his  own  about  the 
medicine  springs,  assuring  the  aged  and  feeble  millionaire 
that  for  centuries  it  had  been  the  custom  of  many  tribes 
to  trail  long  distances  to  the  health-giving  waters  with 
their  sick,  and  that  ailing  ones  were  always  quickly  cured 
by  drinking  the  waters  and  bathing  in  them. 

Flagler  placed  the  photograph  of  MacDonald  at  “Big 
Tom”  before  him  and  glanced  at  it  frequently.  Finally 
looking  into  Authula’s  fathomless  Indian  eyes,  he  asked: 
"How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  his  picture?” 
"Oh,  he’s  my  paleface  lover  and  I’m  his  Indian  sweet- 
heart. When  I return  home  we  are  going  to  be  married. 
Married  at  the  opening  of  the  Artesian,  a great  hotel 
which  will  be  completed  by  that  time.” 

"I  see,  I see,”  said  Flagler.  "I  see  why  I have  lost 
my  most  skilled  and  most  trusted  employe.” 
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“No,  no,  no,”  said  Authula,  making  haste  to  correct 
Flagler's  mistaken  conclusion.  “It  was  not  I.  It  was 
the  lure — the  lure,”  repeated  Authula  with  emphasis, 
“the  lure  of  my  country  which  took  him  from  you — 
the  lure  of  the  Indian  country  and  its  marvelous  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities.” 

“Mr.  MacDonald,”  continued  Authula,  “on  coming  to 
Sulphur  had  a natural  abhorrence  for  a marriage  out  of 
his  race,  and  I was  afraid  he  would  get  well  and  return  to 
you  and  his  work  before  the  charm  of  my  country  became 
fastened  upon  him.  But  he  made  investments  and  reaped 
large  profits  quickly.  In  the  meantime  he  met  many  of 
the  great  men  of  the  Five  Tribes.  From  conversations 
with  them,  he  learned  of  the  vast  hidden  and  undeveloped 
wealth  of  our  nations,  and  the  great  and  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Indian  country  dawned  upon  him  suddenly, 
like  a bright  light  flashing  before  his  eyes. 

“And  this  is  not  all  that  helped  to  take  him  away 
from  you,”  resumed  Authula.  “The  development  of  the 
entire  Indian  country  is  more  rapid,  more  marvelous  than 
ever  before  witnessed  in  any  country.  This  great  de- 
velopment is  fascinating  to  a man  of  his  nature.  And  my 
country  is  full  of  romance,  more  so  than  any  other  country 
in  the  entile  world,  and  romance  fascinates  the  paleface 
just  as  it  does  the  Indian.” 

“I  understand  you  perfectly,”  said  the  millionaire, 
looking  intently  into  the  Indian  eyes  of  the  pretty  maid. 

1 

Lapsing  into  silence,  Flagler  sat  long  and  silently,  and 
apparently  forgetful  of  his  guests,  passing  in  sad  review 
his  own  unhappy  marital  adventures.  Arousing  himself 
from  his  sad  revery,  the  millionaire  inquired  the  object 
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of  their  trip  to  Florida.  When  told  by  the  chief  that 
their  visit  was  only  incidental,  that  they  had  been  to 
Washington  on  business  with  the  President,  and  that  they 
were  en  route  home  by  steamer,  Flagler’s  features  glowed 
with  recollection  and  pleasure. 

“Ah ! I see,”  exclaimed  the  oil  magnate.  “My  secre- 
tary was  reading  to  me  about  you  when  you  came  in. 
Have  you  seen  the  papers?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  chief  laughing,  “Authula’s  baggage 
consists  chiefly  of  them,  and  she  would  not  part  from 
those  papers  for  all  the  hidden  wealth  of  her  nation.” 

“I  am  glad  Fortune  has  caused  me  to  meet  you,”  said 
Flagler,  bidding  his  guests  good-by,  “and  if  Donald  in- 
vites me  to  his  wedding,  I may  attend,  for  you  have  put 
me  half  in  mind  to  visit  your  springs.  My  health  is  bad, 
as  you  see,  and  I need  their  medicine  waters.  I wish  I 
had  many  more  years  to  live,”  continued  the  great  finan- 
cier, regretfully.  “I  have  made  a habitable  place  of  this 
wilderness.  By  the  application  of  much  thought  and 
money,  I have  brought  about  a great  transformation  in 
Florida.  I attribute  my  success  largely  to  newspaper 
stories  about  this  country  and  my  projected  enterprises. 

“The  newspaper  stories  of  your  visit  to  Washington,” 
continued  Flagler,  addressing  Authula,  “in  which  ad- 
mirable mention  was  made  of  the  Chickasaw  nation  and 
your  national  park  and  its  medicine  springs  is  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  your  country  in  an  advertising  way. 
It  has  set  the  entire  world  to  thinking  of  the  Chickasaw 
nation  and  its  opportunities.  Now,  when  you  have  the 
opening  of  your  grand  hotel,  and  your  wedding,  let  me 
advise  you,  as  a financier  and  a promoter  of  large  enter- 
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prises,  not  to  be  too  modest  to  have  the  event  properly  and 
widely  reported.  If  properly  reported,  your  wedding  can 
be  made  a million-dollar  advertising  event  for  your  In- 
dian country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  entire  United 
States — the  world,  for  that  matter — are  turning,  now  that 
you  are  passing  away  as  nations  and  are  making  appli- 
cation for  statehood  and  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

“But,  as  I was  saying/'  resumed  the  great  financier, 
“I  wish  I had  many  more  years  to  live.  Your  country 
and  its  millions  of  hidden  and  undeveloped  wealth  in- 
terest me.  I would  like  to  take  part  in  its  development. 
The  transformation  of  your  country  from  the  wilderness 
state,  by  the  developing  hand  of  science  and  the  white 
man,  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  my  transformation  of 
Florida.  You  have  so  much  in  wealth-producing  min- 
erals, soil,  oil  and  gas.  Your  climate,  too,  is  good — far 
superior  to  Florida's  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  en- 
terprises. And  your  location  in  the  mid-continent  is  ideal 
for  your  development.  Gold  from  everywhere  will  pour 
into  your  great  new  country  for  investment.  If  I could 
cut  loose  from  my  interests  here  and  unload  my  projected 
enterprise,  the  East  Coast  Line,  commonly  called  ‘The 
Sea-Going  Railroad,'  I would  join  my  friend  MacDonald, 
get  well  and  young,  and  enjoy  that  indefinable  lure  of 
your  country  and  the  pleasures  which  come  from  large 
and  quick  returns  from  all  manner  of  investments. 

“I  may  attend  your  wedding,  little  Indian,"  the  aged 
millionaire  resumed  affectionately.  “That  glow  of  health 
in  Donald's  face  and  eyes — let  me  see  his  picture  again. 
Look,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  the  photograph,  “what 
health!  And  that,  too,  when  only  a short  time  ago  it 
seemed  that  he  could  not  possibly  recover.  It  makes  me 
thirst  for  your  medicine  waters  and  long  to  visit  your 
Indian  resort,"  he  said,  handing  Authula  the  picture  and 
bidding  her  and  the  chief  good-by. 


Osage  Indian  bail  team,  which  plays  the  tribal  teams  of  other  nations 
each  summer  in  Platt  National  Park 
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RE-EMBARKING,  Chief  Sataska  and  Authula 
were  soon  landed  at  Tampico.  After  a day  in 
this  port,  seeing  the  city  and  studying  the  anti- 
quated ways  of  its  people,  they  continued  their  journey 
by  rail  to  Mesquez,  near  Eagle  Pass,  where  the  Kickapoos 
had  selected  their  new  hunting  grounds. 

Authula  was  much  interested  in  the  peoned  natives  of 
Mexico,  descendants  of  the  once  proud  sun-worshipping 
Montezumas,  now  landless,  unschooled,  unskilled  and  in 
poverty — practically  enslaved.  As  she  studied  the  Mexi- 
can peons,  diminutive  in  stature,  their  once  proud  spirits 
broken,  and  abjectly  subservient  to  the  religion  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  she  wondered  how  long,  how  many 
generations,  it  would  take  through  schools,  industrial 
training  and  profitable  employment  to  build  up  their 
diminutive  physiques  and  broken  spirits.  She  had  not 
been  long  at  Mesquez  when  she  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  visit  other  sections  of  Mexico  and  make  other  com- 
parisons. The  Yaquis,  whose  country  is  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Mexico,  were  continually  turbulent  and 
depredating  on  the  outlying  Mexican  settlements,  and 
murdering  and  robbing  prospectors  drawn  into  their 
country  by  their  passion  for  gold. 

This  haughty  tribe  had  never  been  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  nor  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  they 
were  really  never  at  peace.  Their  continued  warfare  was 
greatly  depleting  their  numbers  and  would,  if  kept  up, 
result  in  their  complete  extermination  or  deportation. 
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Many  were  being  killed  by  the  Rurales,  Mexican  rangers, 
and  those  captured  were  being  sent  by  the  government 
to  far-away  Southern  Mexico,  where  they  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  forced  to  work  on  sugar  and  coffee 
plantations.  The  industrial  development  of  Mexico  de- 
manded that  the  depredations  of  the  Yaquis  cease,  and 
President  Diaz  had  determined  to  put  a stop  to  them  for 
all  time.  Being  himself  an  Indian,  he  understood  their 
proud  spirit  and  sympathized  with  them.  He  did  not 
wish  to  humiliate  them  by  a crushing  defeat  in  battle,  nor 
to  further  rend  their  hearts  by  continuing  the  deportation 
of  captured  Yaquis  to  Southern  Mexico. 

Learning  that  Chief  Sataska  had  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, President  Diaz  determined  to  send  him  as  peace 
commissioner  into  the  Yaqui  country,  believing  the  great 
Kickapoo  would  be  able  to  make  the  Yaquis  see  the  utter 
foolishness  of  their  constant  and  persistent  warfare. 

Chief  Sataska,  on  receiving  a message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, summoning  him  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  interpreted 
it  to  Authula  and  invited  her  to  accompany  him.  The 
Indian’s  love  for  adventure  was  already  aroused  within 
her,  and  she  accepted  the  chief’s  invitation  unhesitatingly, 
estimating  that  she  could  take  the  trip  and  get  back  to 
Sulphur  before  her  lover  had  finished  his  study  and  his 
report  on  the  mid-continent  oil  and  gas  fields. 

Arriving  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Chief  Sataska  and 
Authula  found  themselves  the  objects  of  as  much  interest 
and  curiosity  as  they  had  been  in  Washington.  The  fact 
that  they  were  there  on  a private  and  secret  mission  to 
the  President  and  were  occupants  of  one  of  his  castles, 
set  the  entire  capital  curious.  But  the  public  was  not  ad- 
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vised  of  their  mission  nor  of  their  destination  when  they 
left  the  city. 

While  the  president  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  chief  of 
the  Kickapoos  were  counseling  together,  Senora  Diaz  and 
the  wives  of  the  Mexican  cabinet  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  Authula  over  the  capital  of  the  Mexicans,  throb- 
bing with  its  odd  tropical  life  and  rich  ancient  and  mod- 
ern romance. 

Authula  scarcely  slept,  so  eager  was  she  to  see  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  tropics,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Montezumas,  about  which  she  had  so  often  read  and  upon 
whose  history  and  romance  she  had  so  often  feasted  her 
thoughts  and  imagination. 

Having  counseled  with  the  president  and  having  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  the  chief  and  Authula  set  out  for 
the  Mexican  frontier,  traveling  by  rail  until  they  reached 
the  border,  thence  on  burros  to  the  Yaqui  camp,  a mes- 
senger, or  runner,  being  sent  ahead  to  notify  the  tribe  of 
their  coming.  The  chiefs  sent  a large  number  of  their 
ablest  warriors  back  with  the  messenger  to  guide  and 
escort  Chief  Sataska  and  Authula  into  the  almost  inacces- 
sible canyon  fastness  into  which  they  had  pitched  their 
principal  camp.  Authula  had  read  much  of  Indian  war- 
fare and  of  bold  and  daring  redskin  braves  in  warpaint 
and  feathers,  dangling  many  paleface  scalps  at  their  belts. 

Chief  Sataska  had  told  her  that  the  Yaqui  chiefs  would 
send  out  their  proudest  braves  to  welcome  them  and 
escort  them  to  their  camp.  She  wondered  what  her  sen- 
sations would  be  when  they  met  the  terrible  Yaquis,  who 
were  still  as  primitive  in  their  manner  of  living  and  in 
their  warfare  as  the  Indians  of  Virginia  when  Capt.  John 
Smith  paddled  his  canoe  up  the  James  River  for  corn 
for  his  colony  and  had  his  romantic  meeting  with  Poca- 
hontas. 
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WHEN  the  escort  appeared,  each  brave  and  war- 
rior gaudy  in  paint  and  feathers,  the  savage 
nature  of  Authula,  which  she  supposed  had 
been  educated  completely  away,  came  to  the  surface,  and 
she  greeted  joyously  the  braves  of  this  last  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  yield  to  the  conquering  paleface  and  to 
the  industrial  development  of  its  lands.  She  gazed  ad- 
miringly upon  their  splendid  forms  and  proud,  haughty 
and  courageous  features,  and  her  sympathies  went  out  to 
them.  When  she  glanced  at  their  belts  and  saw  many 
scalps  dangling  from  them,  no  sickening  sense  of  horror 
came  to  her.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  the  sight,  as  she 
had  supposed  she  would,  she  was  tempted  to  compliment 
the  braves  for  their  great  prowess  in  war  which  had  en- 
abled them  to  take  so  many  scalps  of  the  enemy.  But 
peace  was  her  mission,  and  she  fought  down  her  savage 
inclination  to  inflame  the  Yaquis  and  urge  them  to  keep 
up  their  fight  against  the  paleface  prospectors  for  gold 
and  the  Mexicans  who  were  wanting  their  hunting 
grounds  for  commercial  purposes. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Yaqui  camp,  Chief  Sataska  and 
Authula  were  welcomed  with  much  pomp  and  savage 
splendor.  A feast  and  war  dance,  given  in  their  honor, 
lasted  many  days. 

The  forests  of  giant  trees,  the  majestic  mountain  peaks 
and  the  yawning  chasms  and  canyons  of  the  Yaqui 
country,  and  the  strangeness  and  mystery  of  her  sur- 
roundings were  fascinating  to  Authula,  and  her  Indian 
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imagination  reveled  in  them.  The  care-free  camp  life 
appealed  to  her  Indian  heart,  and  she  realized  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  her  to  cast  off  the  ways  of  the  civilized 
paleface  and  take  up  the  life  of  the  Indian,  even  of  the 
savage  Indian.  And  she  was  now  able  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  so  many  blanket  Indian  graduates  of  Carlisle 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Chilocco  in  Oklahoma,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  tribes,  lay  aside  their  paleface  clothing  and 
ways,  and  don  the  blankets  and  habits  of  their  people, 
their  paleface  training  and  skill  utterly  unused  and  useless 
as  a civilizing  agency. 

In  a few  days  Authula  was  able  to  talk  freely  with 
the  Yaquis,  their  language  being  not  very  different  from 
the  language  of  the  Chickasaws.  In  fact,  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  long  ago,  when  they  were  one  tribe, 
and  before  they  trailed  to  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, were  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  neighbors  of  the 
Yaquis.  As  Authula  listened  to  their  legends  and  told 
them  those  of  her  own  tribe,  she  found  them  as  children. 
They  had  never  been  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
mountain  country,  and  were  at  first  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  and  believing  the  stories  she  told  them  of 
the  great  progressive  business  world  beyond.  But  she 
finally  led  them  to  understand  and  believe  much  of  her 
stories  about  the  rapid  changes  being  wrought  in  her  own 
nation  through  the  agency  of  the  paleface,  who  was  peace- 
fully invading  her  country  and  marrying  the  young  men 
and  women  of  her  tribe  because  they  were  rich  in  lands 
and  moneys  and  had  been  taught  in  the  Chickasaw  schools 
the  paleface  language  and  ways. 

These  stories  by  Authula  about  her  country  and  her 
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travels  proved  a great  help  to  Chief  Sataska  in  his  peace 
negotiations,  for  she  set  the  whole  tribe  to  talking  about 
them  and  discussing  them,  and  all  came  finally  to  believe 
them. 

Authula  trusted  herself  freely  to  the  care  of  the  young 
women  and  young  braves,  taking  long  trips  with  them 
into  the  mountains,  climbing  their  lofty  peaks.  From 
the  tallest  of  these  she  got  her  first  view  of  the  Pacific. 
Looking  through  a large  field  glass  a young  brave  had 
presented  to  her,  one  he  had  taken  from  a company  of 
prospectors  he  and  his  companions  had  slain  in  battle,  she 
could  see  a large  steamer  far  out  at  sea,  steaming  west- 
ward, probably  to  far-away  Honolulu  and  the  Orient. 

As  she  adjusted  the  glass  to  the  vision  of  the  young 
braves  about  her,  they,  too,  saw  the  steamer  and  looked 
long  and  intently  upon  it.  And  then  they  became  pro- 
fuse in  their  apologies  for  their  incredulity  and  their  in- 
ability to  at  first  believe  the  stories  she  had  told  them 
about  the  great  business  world  and  her  travels,  and  of 
the  transformations  being  wrought  in  her  own  nation  by 
the  paleface. 

Authula  used  the  occasion  to  urge  the  braves  to  listen 
to  Chief  Sataska  and  make  peace  with  the  Mexicans,  and 
to  quit  war  and  take  up  industrial  pursuits  instead.  And 
they  promised,  so  great  was  her  influence  over  them. 
After  many  days  and  much  persuasion,  both  by  Chief 
Sataska  and  Authula,  the  Yaqui  chiefs  agreed  to  the  peace 
stipulations  of  President  Diaz,  and  pledged  themselves 
and  their  tribe  that  as  long  as  the  peace  compact  was 
kept  by  the  president  they  would  not  make  war  on  the 
Mexicans  and  would  cease  depredating  on  prospecting 
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parties,  permitting  the  prospectors  to  come  freely  into 
their  country  and  develop  iis  mineral  resources,  them- 
selves receiving  a royalty  for  all  minerals  mined,  just  as 
were  the  Chickasaws  from  the  paleface  people  in  their 
great  nation  to  the  north.  The  Yaquis  agreed  also  to 
send  their  children  to  boarding  schools  to  be  established 
by  the  Mexicans  in  their  country. 

The  treaty  made,  Chief  Sataska  and  his  niece  set  out 
on  their  long  burro  ride  across  the  mountains  to  the  rail- 
road, a large  body  of  young  Yaqui  braves,  plumed  and 
painted  and  armed  for  battle  (for  they  were  yet  suspicious 
of  the  Mexicans),  escorting  them  safely  out  of  the  Yaqui 
country. 

Arriving  at  the  railroad,  the  peace  compact  and  Chief 
Sataska's  report,  prepared  by  Authula,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  commander  of  the  Rurales,  who  delivered 
them  in  person  to  President  Diaz. 

On  reaching  Mesquez,  Authula  hastily  packed  her  bag- 
gage and,  after  a cheery  good-by  to  her  uncle  and  his 
people,  started  on  her  return  to  Sulphur,  stopping  a day 
in  San  Antonio  to  see  the  Alamo,  and  a day  in  Austin  to 
compare  the  granite  capitol  of  Texas  with  the  granite 
capitol  of  the  Chickasaws.  A few  days  after  her  arrival, 
MacDonald  returned  from  the  oil  fields,  accompanied  by 
Flagler.  After  Chief  Sataska  and  Authula  had  left  Palm 
Beach,  Flagler  became  impatient  to  visit  Platt  National 
Park  and  drink  its  medicine  waters,  and  to  get  away  for 
a season  from  Florida's  depressing  tropical  climate  and  his 
business  cares.  As  the  days  passed  by  the  aged  million- 
aire's longings  for  Indian  scenes  and  healing  waters  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  he  could  not  shake  them  ofif. 


Hunting  in  the  Indian  Country.  Members  of  the  Sulphur  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  and  their  friends. 
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IT  was  at  this  time  that  Robert  Galbreath,  a “wildcat” 
oil  prospector,  brought  in  the  first  oil  well,  a gusher, 
in  the  now  famous  “Glenn  Pool”  on  a lease  he  had 
secured  from  a Creek  Indian  girl.  The  discovery  of  the 
Glenn  Pool  made  Galbreath  famous  and  a millionaire  and 
the  largest  independent  oil  operator  in  the  world,  and  made 
Josephine  Glenn,  through  royalties  paid  her  on  the  oil 
from  the  many  wells  sunk  on  her  allotment,  the  wealth- 
iest Indian  girl  in  Oklahoma. 

MacDonald  wired  the  bringing  in  of  the  great  oil  well 
to  Flagler  and  followed  his  wire  with  his  report  on  the 
field.  He  grasped  fully  the  possibilities  of  the  mid-con- 
tinent oil  and  gas  field,  and  urged  that  it  was  well  worth 
his  employer’s  personal  inspection.  In  a letter  accompany- 
ing his  report,  MacDonald  told  Flagler  of  his  approach- 
ing wedding  to  a beautiful  Chickasaw  maid  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Artesian,  and  invited  the  millionaire  to  attend, 
never  dreaming  that  his  employer  would  come. 

After  reading  MacDonald’s  report  and  invitation  to 
his  wedding,  Flagler,  whom  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
many  times  said  is  the  “brains”  of  the  Standard  Oil,  took 
the  first  train  out  of  Palm  Beach  for  the  Glenn  Pool,  wir- 
ing MacDonald  of  his  coming. 

Flagler  had  not  been  on  the  field  a day  until  he  grasped 
fully  the  conditions  in  the  Indian  country,  and  knew  that 
on  account  of  those  conditions  the  development  of  the 
mid-continent  field  would  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  history  of  the  oil  business.  His  far-seeing 
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eye  revealed  to  him  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  pipe  lines  to  convey  the  production  from  the 
field.  And  thus  it  was  that  this  millionaire  planned,  after 
a day's  investigation,  pipe  lines  which  cost  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  over  a million  dollars,  and  made  possible 
quick  millions  for  Oklahoma  from  her  oil  production, 
and  millions  to  the  Indians,  for  a large  per  cent  of  the 
oil  and  gas  leases  are  upon  Indian  lands,  from  which 
royalties  are  paid  to  the  allottee  if  the  lease  is  upon  al- 
lotted land,  or  to  the  tribe,  if  on  unallotted  land. 

The  winter  had  passed.  It  was  now  May.  The  Ar- 
tesian was  being  completed  and  the  furniture  was  being 
installed,  and  great  were  the  preparations  being  made  for 
the  grand  opening.  But  as  yet  no  one  in  Sulphur  knew 
of  the  engagement  of  MacDonald  and  Authula,  and  of 
their  having  timed  their  wedding  to  take  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  hotel. 

Flagler’s  visit  to  the  national  Indian  resort  was  her- 
alded throughout  the  world  by  the  newspapers,  and  in  the 
news  items  concerning  the  millionaire  the  people  read  re- 
peatedly of  Sulphur  and  Platt  National  Park,  and  of  the 
park’s  conglomerate  formation,  restful  scenery,  mellow 
Arbuckle  breezes  and  great  springs  and  artesian  wells  of 
healing  medicine  waters. 

The  restful  scenes,  the  invigorating  climate  and  the 
healing  waters  began  immediately  to  rejuvenate  the  oil 
magnate  and  to  rebuild  his  wasted  form  and  shattered 
nervous  system.  The  bromide  waters  brought  peaceful 
and  restful  sleep  to  his  tired  brain.  His  appetite  became 
ravenous,  like  the  appetites  of  all  who  drink  the  medi- 
cine waters,  and  he  came  to  crave  his  meals,  and  gained 
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flesh  rapidly.  And,  like  all  who  have  been  cured  by  the 
medicine  waters,  he  became  eager  for  suffering  humanity 
to  learn  of  them.  This  desire  and  the  care-free  life  of  the 
resort  and  its  gayeties  led  him  to  throw  off  his  forbidding 
reserve,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and  become  a sociable 
being  and  easily  approached  by  the  newspaper  reporters, 
lending  his  name  to  any  story  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  of  suffering  and  tired  humanity  to  restful  Platt 
National  Park  and  its  many  medicinal  springs. 

On  their  return  to  Sulphur,  MacDonald  and  Authula 
announced  their  engagement  and  made  known  to  Messrs. 
Bayless  and  Webster,  builders  of  the  Artesian,  their  wish 
to  be  married  at  the  grand  opening  of  the  hotel.  Au- 
thula, having  in  mind  Flagler’s  advice  about  giving  her 
wedding  wide  publicity  for  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
in  an  advertising  way  to  her  country,  informed  Messrs. 
Bayless  and  Webster  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a de- 
ceased Indian  chief  and  the  niece  of  two  noted  living 
chiefs,  and  was  therefore  properly  entitled  to  be  men- 
tioned in  invitations  to  the  grand  opening  of  the  hotel 
and  to  her  wedding  as  an  “Indian  Princess.”  She  rea- 
soned, also,  that  since  her  paleface  lover  was  an  employe 
of  Henry  M.  Flagler,  a Standard  Oil  millionaire,  and  an 
owner  of  stock  in  Flagler’s  sea-going  railroad,  a Standard 
Oil  enterprise,  he  was,  himself,  a Standard  Oil  magnate, 
and  could  with  propriety  be  mentioned  as  such  in  the 
Artesian’s  invitations  announcing  its  grand  opening  and 
their  wedding. 

The  announcement  of  MacDonald’s  and  Authula’s  in- 
tended wedding  and  their  request  that  it  be  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Artesian  came  as 
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good  news  to  the  imaginative  owners  of  the  hotel,  and 
they  received  it  as  a good  omen,  for  their  imagination, 
like  Flagler’s,  enabled  them  to  see  that  the  wedding  of 
an  Indian  princess  and  a Standard  Oil  magnate  at  their 
opening  could  be  made  a fortunate  advertising  event  for 
the  hotel  and  the  Indian  resort. 

The  Artesian  invited  prominent  and  noted  families 
throughout  the  United  States.  MacDonald  invited  his 
Eastern  friends  and  relatives  and  those  who  were  gradu- 
ated with  him  from  Harvard.  Authula  invited  the  chiefs 
of  the  five  tribes  and  their  families  and  many  other  of  her 
Indian  and  paleface  friends.  She'  invited,  also,  Chief 
Geronimo,  of  the  Apaches,  and  Chief  Quanah  Parker,  of 
the  Comanches,  and  Chief  Quanah  Parker’s  daughters, 
her  schoolmates  in  the  United  States  Indian  School  at 
Chilocco,  Oklahoma,  where  she  attended  college  after 
graduating  from  Bloomfield,  one  of  the  Chickasaw  acad- 
emies. 


Frank  Frantz,  last  governor  of  Old  Oklahoma,  and  Dennis  Flynn, 
Republican  leader  in  the  Indian  Country,  who  attended  the  wedding 
of  Donald  and  Authula 


Quanah  Parker,  Chief  of  the  Comanches,  and  his  favorite  Squaw  To-nicy  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Esther,  who 
attended  Authula’s  wedding.  Miss  Esther  and  Authula  were  roommates  and  classmates  at  Chilocco,  and  are  gradu- 
ates from  that  great  United  States  Indian  School 
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THE  invited  guests  soon  began  to  arrive.  From  the 
bleak  hills  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to 
the  vineclad  hills  of  California  and  Oregon  they 
came ; and  from  far-away  Palm  Beach,  Mobile,  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans.  Never  before  had  there  been  gathered 
together  so  interesting  a throng  of  talented  men  and  beau- 
tiful women.  The  elite  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
were  there,  and  the  elite  of  the  paleface  or  Caucasian  race 
which  had  subdued  them.  There  for  a common  purpose 
and  a common  pleasure — to  witness  the  marriage  of  a bril- 
liant paleface  to  a cultured  and  beautiful  Indian  maiden, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  gayeties  and  pleasures  attendant 
upon  the  opening  of  the  greatest  resort  hotel  in  the  In- 
dian country,  overlooking  the  medicine  springs  and  the 
ancient,  beautiful  and  romantic  common  camping  grounds 
of  all  the  tribes,  now  the  common  euting  and  resting  place 
of  the  world’s  greatest  nation. 

The  evening  for  the  simultaneous  events  arrived. 
Liveried  servants  dashed  here  and  there,  carrying  mes- 
sages and  orders.  Automobiles  chased  each  other 
through  the  streets,  and  carriages  drawn  by  prancing 
steeds  hurried  from  place  to  place.  Gay  crowds,  with 
drinking  cups  and  water-bottles  were  going  to  and  from 
the  springs.  As  the  hour  for  the  wedding  approached, 
the  merry  throng  began  to  gather  into  the  Artesian’s  con- 
vention hall,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  would  be  pro- 
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nounced  by  Rev.  J.  S.  LaMar,  an  Indian  relative  of  the 
great  orator  and  brilliant  statesman,  L.  Q.  C.  LaMar.  In 
the  hall,  many  of  them  dressed  in  costumes  peculiar 
to  their  people,  were  gathered  Indians  from  every  tribe. 
With  the  exception  of  Chief  Quanah  Parker  and  Chief 
Geronimo,  the  red  men  were  masters  of  the  society  arts 
of  the  paleface  and  were  as  much  at  home  in  the  great 
throng  as  the  paleface  people  themselves. 

As  MacDonald  and  Authula  entered,  beautifully  and 
richly  robed  in  Indian  costumes  and  moccasins,  there  were 
subdued  exclamations  throughout  the  vast  audience.  Men 
and  women  leaned  far  forward  and  gazed  intently  on  the 
fascinating  Indian  maid  and  her  handsome  paleface  lover. 

Never  before  had  they  beheld  a bride  more  lovable,  a 
groom  more  strikingly  handsome.  “All  the  world  loves  a 
lover,”  and  those  who  looked  upon  this  fascinating  scene 
were  no  exception.  Involuntarily,  whispered  comments 
grew  to  exclamations  of  pleasure.  Spontaneous  applause 
burst  every  effort  of  restraint,  and  grew  and  reverberated 
through  the  spacious  halls,  and  did  not  cease  until  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  waiting  crowds  without  who  watched 
eagerly  for  a glimpse  of  the  beautiful  bride  that  held  a 
place  in  the  heart  of  everyone  who  on  that  glad  occasion 
had  gathered  to  celebrate  this  event  of  dual  significance. 

There  was  sublimity  as  well  as  romance  in  the  event, 
so  unusual  was  the  great  mixed  throng.  Never  before 
had  men  or  angels  been  permitted  to  look  upon  an  audi- 
ence so  remarkable  or  a scene  so  romantic  and  inspiring. 
The  words  joining  MacDonald  and  Authula  in  happy 
wedlock  having  been  spoken  by  the  eloquent  LaMar,  they 
withdrew,  timing  their  steps  to  dreamy  music,  and  entered 
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the  parlors,  where  they  received  the  congratulations  of 
their  paleface  and  Indian  friends.  Soon  the  doors  of  the 
spacious  dining  room  were  opened  wide,  and  into  the  wed- 
ding feast  and  banquet  marched  the  great  mixed  Indian 
and  paleface  throng. 

Long  they  remained  at  the  festal  board,  where  flowed 
wit,  humor,  brilliant  repartee  and  sparkling  medicine 
waters.  Responsive  alike  were  the  palefaces  and  Indians 
when  called  upon  by  the  toastmaster. 

It  was  an  inspiring  occasion  and  inspiring  alike  were 
the  subjects  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  gay  and 
merry  banqueters.  All  were  thinking  of  the  sad,  though 
happy  passing  of  the  Indian  governments,  and  of  the 
passing  of  the  Indians  themselves  through  intermarriage 
with  the  paleface.  They  were  thinking,  top,  of  the  op- 
portunities and  romance  of  the  last  great  Indian  country 
which  was  being  opened  to  the  paleface  for  settlement; 
thinking  of  the  splendor  of  the  great  hotel  of  which  they 
were  guests ; thinking  of  the  romantic  wedding  of  the 
evening ; thinking  of  the  romance  of  such  marriages, 
which  were  making  a superior  paleface  of  the  Indian — 
a superb,  proud,  handsome  and  beautiful  race — a shrewd, 
crafty,  unyielding  race,  and  destined  unquestionably  to 
dominate  and  rule  in  their  own  great  Indian  State  and  in 
national  politics ; thinking  of  the  beautiful  National  Park 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country ; thinking  of  its  medi- 
cine waters,  the  charm  of  its  climate  and  of  its  location 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent ; thinking  of  the  marvelous 
building  scenes  they  had  witnessed  since  their  arrival  in 
Sulphur ; thinking  of  the  time  a few  years  hence  when  the 
city’s  hotels  and  convention  halls  would  accommodate  a 
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national  political  convention ; thinking  of  statehood  for 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories  and  citizenship  in  the 
American  Republic  for  the  American  Indian. 

So  paramount  in  the  minds  of  all  were  these  engross- 
ing questions,  in  which  the  paleface  and  Indians  were 
equally  and  mutually  interested,  that  speakers,  in  respond- 
ing to  a foreign  toast  soon  would  turn  to  the  subjects 
indelibly  fixed  and  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  their  in- 
spiring audience.  With  wit,  humor,  pathos  and  great 
brilliancy  they  dwelt  upon  these  interesting  and  romantic 
themes  and  problems,  the  greatest  questions,  national  and 
tribal,  of  the  age. 

Representatives  of  metropolitan  papers  were  there, 
and  they,  in  responding  to  toasts,  told  of  the  pleasure  it 
gave  them  to  report  that  most  unusual  and  unique  event. 
They  reminded  the  merry  banqueters  that  the  occasion 
was  without  a precedent  or  a parallel  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  could  not  be  repeated  in  the  future ; that  it  was 
an  event  standing  romantically  and  uniquely  alone,  and 
full  to  the  brim  with  inspiration  for  the  reporter. 

After  the  banquet  there  was  dancing,  and  of  this  art 
Authula  and  her  Indian  friends  proved  to  be  masters,  as 
well  as  of  other  social  accomplishments  of  the  paleface. 
MacDonald  and  Authula  led  the  grand  march.  Dressed 
in  Indian  costumes  and  moccasins,  they  were  the  objects 
of  all  eyes,  so  beautiful  was  the  Indian  bride  and  so  hand- 
some was  the  paleface  groom. 
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FTER  the  ball 
was  over,  Mac- 
Donald and  Au- 
thula  set  out  on  tour  of 
the  two  Territories, 
visiting-  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  their  chiefs 
and  governors  and 
schools.  Visited  the 
great  coal  and  lead  and 
zinc  mines  which  were 
paying-  fabulous  roy- 
alties to  the  Indians. 
Examined  carefully  the 
undeveloped  segregat- 
ed mineral  and  timber- 
ed lands,  and  inquired 
as  carefully  into  the  un- 
equaled opportunities 
for  the  agriculturist, 
horticulturist  and 
stockraiser. 

On  their  arrival  at  the 
Glenn  Pool,  they  found 
excitement  and  much 
activity  in  the  oil  and 
gas  business.  So  thick 
were  the  derricks  that 
they  could  not  count 
them.  On  the  mountain 
tops  as  well  as  in  the 
lowlands  and  in  the 
, valleys  hundreds  of  new 

Gardening,  Big  Girls  Dormitory,  and  ...  u • _ 
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built,  and  men  were  drilling-,  drilling,  drilling.  Drilling 
day  and  night  for  oil — oil  and  gas — which  were  making  the 
owners  of  the  wells  excessively  rich,  and  the  Indian  al- 
lottees exceedingly  wealthy.  The  oil  and  gas  excitement 
was  attracting  millions  of  outside  wealth  to  the  Indian 
country  for  investment.  Towns  were  building  up  as  if 
by  magic,  and  rapid  was  the  development  of  their  sur- 
rounding mining  and  agricultural  territories.  Factories, 
representing  immense  capital  and  employing  thousands 
of  skilled  laborers,  were  building  in  the  Indian  country 
and  using  cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel.  Great  cities  out  of 
the  Indian  country,  especially  St.  Louis,  were  bidding  for 
the  Indian  country’s  gas  supply,  but  before  the  owners  of 
the  gas  wells  had  time  to  pipe  the  product  out  of  the  State 
the  famous  Oklahoma  constitutional  convention  met  and 
immediately  took  steps  to  keep  Oklahoma  gas  at  home 
for  home  development  and  home  factories.  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  are  still  threatening  to  get  Oklahoma 
gas,  but  the  cry  “Oklahoma  gas  for  Oklahoma”  is  a popu- 
lar one  and  endorsed  by  everyone  in  the  Indian  country 
except  the  owners  of  the  gas  wells,  who  are  impatient 
for  an  immediate  market  for  their  great  excess  of  gas 
over  the  Indian  country’s  demand. 

MacDonald  and  Authula  met  with  a charming  recep- 
tion at  Bloomfield.  At  the  United  States  Indian  School, 
at  Chilocco,  they  were  banqueted.  At  Chilocco,  an  Indian 
school  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  of 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  Indian  children  from  all  the  tribes 
in  the  United  States  are  educated  free  by  the  United 
States  government.  > This  school,  comprising  many  fine 
buildings  and  almost  a township  of  grounds,  on  which 
the  Indian  students  are  taught  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  stock-raising,  was  t-he  greatest  surprise  MacDonald  . 
met  on  his  entire  honeymoon  tour. 


The  Delegation  of  Indians  who  visited  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  successfully  lobbied 
against  the  passage  of  laws  interfering  with  their  religious  rites  and  other  customs,  and  a law  prohibiting  their 
culture  and  use  of  the  mescal  bean 
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FOUR  years  have  passed  since  MacDonald  first 
quaffed  the  medicine  waters  in  Platt  National 
Park.  Statehood  has  come  to  bless  alike  the 
Indian  and  the  paleface  in  this  now  happy  and  marvel- 
ously prosperous  country. 

The  old  conditions  seem  but  a dream,  so  stupendous 
have  been  the  changes.  With  the  advent  of  statehood 
and  local  self-government,  the  desperado,  the  six-shoot- 
ered  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  officiousness  in  public  officials 
and  lawlessness  passed  away  as  if  by  magic.  Settled  so- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  followed,  resulting  in  a far 
more  rapid  commercial  and  industrial  development 
throughout  the  Indian  State  than  had  ever  before  been 
witnessed  in  the  world’s  history.  The  building  of  the 
diamond  and  gold  towns  in  South  Africa  at  the  close  of 
the  Boer  war  was  slow  compared  with  the  magical  build- 
ing of  modern  cities  in  Oklahoma.  And  this  astounding 
development  is  still  going  on,  and  will  continue  years 
hence,  gaining  day  by  day  volume  and  momentum. 

The  Indian  political  alliance  negotiated  at  Chief  Lit- 
tleheart’s  won  in  the  following  elections,  and  ruled  with 
a strong  hand  the  constitutional  convention  and  the  first 
legislature.  The  political  scalps  of  politicians  who  op- 
posed statehood  for  selfish  purposes  were  made  to  dangle 
humiliatingly  at  the  belts  of  the  Indian  alliance.  The 
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complete  routing  of  the  trained  politicians  of  old  Okla- 
homa by  the  Indians  and  squawmen  and  their  alliance 
proved  a national  surprise,  and  resulted  in  a national 
awakening.  Sublime  orations  by  Senator  Owen  and 
Congressman  Carter  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
the  speeches  of  brilliant  Indians  and  squawmen  in  the 
constitutional  convention  and  the  State  Legislature 
awakened  the  public  conscience  and  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  from  over  eight  million  acres  of 
Indian  lands,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  many  wrongs  done 
the  Indians  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be 
corrected  by  restitution. 
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THE  following  speech  by  State  Senator  E.  M.  Lan- 
drum, a Cherokee,  in  seconding  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  P.  Gore  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
vividly  and  sadly  reflects  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  Indians  over  the  passing  of  their  tribal  governments 
and  the  passing  of  themselves  as  a race.  The  feelings  of 
the  Indians  over  the  wrongs  done  them  by  Congress,  and 
their  hope  for  a correction  of  those  wrongs  through  res- 
titution is  eloquently  expressed. 

Senator  Landrum  said : <k Among  the  last  of  the  blood 

of  the  proud  Cherokees,  I stand  today  looking,  as  it  were, 
at  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  with  a pain  in  the  heart 
and  a tear  in  the  eye.  The  power  and  pomp  of  the  tribe 
is  gone,  but  it  is  better  so-  than  that  its  former  government 
should  have  been  built  up  and  preserved  with  dishonored 
gold,  for,  thank  God,  the  name,  at  least,  is  stainless ! 

“In  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  as  a part  of  her  citi- 
zenship Oklahoma  has  received,  as  a heritage,  a proud, 
ancient  and  liberty-loving  people  whose  past  is  rich  in  his- 
tory and  legend ; whose  present  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  great  Southwest,  and  whose 
future  is  identical  with  the  future  of  this  State. 

“In  days  gone  by  we  owned  this  hemisphere,  and  were 
as  free  to  come  and  go  as  the  birds  that  flit  from  tree  to 
tree  and  hail  the  harbinger  of  day  with  bursts  of  song. 
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We  chased  the  buffalo  and  hunted  the  mild-eyed  antelope 
across  the  boundless  prairies,  then  a veritable  sea  of  living 
green,  billowing  in  the  gentle  breezes  of  some  southern 
clime. 

“As  time  brings  changes  to  all  things,  he  laid  a heavy 
hand  on  the  North  American  Indian  during  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  white  man  first  planted  his  feet 
upon  our  shore.  Wars,  pestilence,  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  white  settlers,  and  the  forced  removal  by  the 
United  States  government  have  so  decimated  our  ranks, 
until  now  we  are  but  a few  broken  and  scattered  rem- 
nants of  once  powerful  tribes.  Ours  is  but  the  fate  of  all 
the  innumerable  people  of  the  past.  The  bright  Greek 
and  the  delicate  Persian,  the  ravening  Hun  and  haughty 
Latin,  the  swift  Scythian  and  patrician  Roman,  whose 
bones  lie  buried,  unmarked,  in  the  community  of  the  grave 
— where  are  they? 

“The  Danube  rolls  its  majestic  waters,  while  centuries 
and  cycles  pass ; sweeping  ever  onward  under  the  same 
sun  that  once  flashed  on  the  diadem  of  Darius ; flowing 
in  solemn  melody  through  the  night  under  the  same  stars 
which  the  wishful  eyes  of  Julian  once  studied  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night.  The  river  is  living  still,  dark, 
changeless,  rushing  ever  onward  to  the  seas,  but  the  fleet- 
ing and  innumerable  phantoms  that  once  peopled  its  banks 
— the  generation  of  the  dead — are  gone  forever. 

“So  the  Indian  of  today  can  only  cast  a longing  eye 
over  the  old  hunting  grounds,  across  the  silvery  streams 
and  that  thread  of  western  plains,  up  the  tall  mountains, 
among  the  soughing  pines,  to  the  sun-touched  summits, 
in  the  land  that  was  once  the  home  of  their  ancestors,  and 
reflect. 

“The  streams,  like  as  the  Danube,  run  as  of  yore,  but 
while  gliding  to  the  sea  they  sing  no  songs  of  the  olden 
times. 
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“His  tribal  government  belongs  to  that  long  line  of 
which  it  is  said  ‘they  were,  but  are  not/  Accepting  the 
changed  conditions,  taking  up  the  white  man’s  burden 
and  assuming  the  obligations  of  statehood,  they  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  twentieth  century  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  a spirit  of  melancholy,  or 
even  resentment,  steals  over  them  at  times,  when  we  think 
that  they  have  been  called  upon  to  surrender  all  that  life 
holds  dear  to  them. 

“Yet,  gentlemen  of  this  assembly,  the  Indian  has  given 
up  all  but  the  remembrance  of  these  things  and  is  willing 
at  all  times  to  give  you  the  glad  hand,  and  vie  with  you 
in  expression  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  46th  State, 
the  youngest  and  healthiest  of  the  whole  sisterhood. 

“These  people  recognize  in  the  person  whose  name 
we  present  to  this  joint  assembly,  a friend  whose  integrity 
cannot  be  questioned,  whose  efforts  are  tireless,  whose 
faithfulness  is  sublime,  and  whose  ability  is  the  pride  of 
Oklahoma.  A member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  his 
labors  are  for  all  the  people,  yet  his  love  of  justice  has  led 
him  to  put  forth  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  to 
the  end  that  the  general  government  shall  mete  out  even- 
handed  justice  to  them. 

“At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  Indian  of  the 
old  Indian  Territory  returned  to  his  home,  in  the  language 
of  the  immortal  Grady,  'he  found  his  home  in  ruins,  his 
farm  devastated,  his  slaves  free,  his  stock  killed,  his  barns 
empty,  his  people  without  law  or  legal  status,  his  com- 
rades slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others  heavy  on  his 
shoulders/ 

“Taking  advantage  of  our  weakness  and  our  broken 
spirits  the  great  United  States  government  forced  upon 
us,  as  a consideration  for  the  re-establishment  of  our 
tribal  governments,  the  acceptance  of  the  negro  as  an  equal 
shareholder  in  lands  and  moneys.  Although,  it  is  said, 
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Chief  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokees,  when  asked  to  sign 
the  compact,  refused,  and  advised  his  co-representatives 
then  in  Washington  never  to  sign  it,  and  when  again  ap- 
proached with  the  document  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed, 
too  weak  to  protest,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  ex- 
pired. The  compact  was  promulgated  and  its  provisions 
enforced — such  of  them  as  pleased  the  government. 

“Here  comes  this  orator  and  statesman,  Senator 
Thomas  Pryor  Gore,  with  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
introduces  a bill  to  pay  the  Indians  for  the  lands  and 
moneys  thus  unjustly  allotted  to  the  negro,  and  I dare  say 
that  his  matchless  oratory  will  be  hurled  like  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove  and  his  shafts  of  wit  like  flaming  arrows 
against  the  perpetrators  of  this  injustice.” 

“I  tell  you  Pm  heap  like  it  that  T.  P.  Gore.  He’s  good 
my  fl’end.  I’m  watch  him  close,  long  time,  and  think, 
spec  so  pretty  good  mans,  don’t  know  though.  One  white 
mans  come  to  my  house  an’  stay  long  time;  he  all  time 
talk  it  politicks.  He’s  eat  it  my  ‘connyhany’  and  ‘con- 
utchee,’  my  ‘cochanee’  an’  hog  kowls,  an’  after  he’s  fill 
he’self  jis  full  like  pizen  pup.  While  it’s  settin’  on  po’ch 
he’s  pull  it  out  his  pocket  one  paper  an’  ha  ax  me  ‘you 
know  it  this  mans  T.  P.  Gore,  what’s  run  Democlat  for 
Senate?’  I say  ‘uh-huh.’  He  say  ‘taint  no  Democlat 
nary  durn  tall,  he’s  Pop’list;  you  read  it  this  speech.’ 
I’m  take  it  speech  an’  read  it  right  slow  an’  kyerful,  then 
I look  way  off  an’  spit  over  banisters  into  the  hollyhocks. 
Pretty  soon  I’m  turn  it  ’round  right  quick  an’  hitch  it  up 
my  chair  close  to  his’n,  an  I’m  p’int  it  my  finger  right 
in  front  of  his  face  an’  I tell  him  ‘if  Gore  make  it  that 
speech  he’s  jist  a smart  that’s  all;  an’  if  he’s  got  it  sense 
’nuff  to  quit  it  them  Pop’list,  when  he  seen  it  the  error  o’ 
his  ways,  an’  jine  it  to  the  Democlats  he’s  jist  kin’  I 
like  it.’ 
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“Pretty  soon  lie's  make  it  beeg  speech  my  town,  that 
Gore,  an'  I hyeard  it  mysel’  an'  I jist  tell  you  right  now 
I'm  jist  feel  like  it  ever'  one  them  shingles  on  the  house 
the  top  of  it  is  french  harp  an'  all  playin'  ‘Home  Sweet 
Home'  I’m  jis’  holler  till  I'm  think  pretty  soon  break 
my  throat. 

“I  tell  you  jist  long  as  he’s  good  fl’end  my  people  I’m 
fer  it  that  Tom  Gore  ever’  time,  an’  when  I’m  good  fl'end 
I'm  stick  it  to  it  all  time ; an’  when  he  had  it  a bad  luck  an’ 
drawd  it  the  short  straw  I'm  tell  it  all  good  my  fl'ends 
to  jist  stick  it  to  it  heap  harder.  An’  when  he’s  tetch 
it  off  them  foreworks  way  Rocky  Mountains  this  side  an’ 
most  bust  it  up  that  conventions  with  he’s  eloquence,  I 
jist  fall  down  an’  laugh  and  tell  ’um  T told  you  so.’ 

“An’way  that  time  we  ’lect  it  constitution  them  white 
mans  what  you  call  it  judges  an’  what  they  call  they  selves 
‘the  co’rt’  was  tell  us  take  gyardeen  our  chilluns,  that 
Injun  taint  got  sense  ’nuff  to  be  my  daddy  his  own  chil- 
luns, this  good  my  fl’end  was  help  us  out. 

“He’s  make  bully  one  fight  that  Gore  an’  help  it  out 
of  the  middle  of  a bad  fix  us  Injuns  an’  I’m  one  who’s 
goin’  to  stick  to  him  all  time. 

“I  second  the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  the  name  of  our  present  United  States 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Pryor  Gore.  In  honor- 
ing him  we  honor  this  assembly.  In  honoring  him  we 
honor  Oklahoma.  In  honoring  him  we  honor  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  manhood. 

“Shut  out  as  he  is  from  the  light  of  day  his  course 
is  somewhat  like  the  course  of  th^  water-fowl — ‘lone, 
wandering,  but  not  lost’ — but  I would  rather  liken  it  to 
the  flight  of  the  golden  eagle,  the  monarch  of  the  sky, 
soaring  upward  to  the  sun.  With  the  single  swoop  the 
bird  comes  down  from  his  eyrie  among  the  rocks  as 
though  he  were  about  to  drop  earthward ; then  lifting 
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his  head,  he  has  spread  his  pinions  in  the  wind  and  is 
sailing  upward  gloriously,  with  slow  majestic  motion 
through  the  light.  Far  below  him  the  white-crested 
waves  gleam  afar  off,  the  purple  stretch  of  the  dark 
marshes,  the  rounded  masses  of  the  wood.  A storm  may 
be  brewing  below,  but  the  mad  wind  waves  but  uplift  him 
as  he  reigns  and  floats  and  careers  king  of  the  elements. 
Higher  and  higher  he  rises  in  royal  grandeur,  soaring  on- 
ward and  upward,  against  the  blue  skies  and  piles  of 
snowy  clouds — rejoicing  in  his  solitude,  kingly  in  his 
strength.  With  his  broad  wings  spread  in  the  sun  gleam, 
plunging  headlong  through  eddying  gulfs  of  air,  his  em- 
pire takes  in  the  vastness  of  the  space  that  monarchs 
cannot  gauge,  and  his  plumes  are  outstretched  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  godlike  freedom,  his  unchained  liberty  of  life. 

“Gentlemen,  I thank  you.” 
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CONCLUSION 

THE  fame  of  Platt  National  Park  and  the  medicine 
springs  is  spreading  rapidly.  Those  who  visit 
the  place  once  invariably  return  and  bring  their 
friends.  Many  return  to  invest.  This  was  the  case  with 
Pascal  and  W.  P.  Head,  of  Sherman  and  Whitewright, 
Texas,  present  owners  of  the  Artesian  Hotel. 

The  medicine  springs  are  being  improved  by  the 
government.  Bridges  are  being  constructed,  walks,  trails 
and  scenic  driveways  are  being  built,  and  in  various 
other  ways  Uncle  Sam  is  improving  and  beautifying  the 
National  Park  for  the  pleasure,  comfort  and  convenience 
of  those  who  spend  their  outings  there. 

In  the  city  many  artesian  wells,  flowing  bromide  and 
other  healing  mineral  waters,  have  been  drilled.  One  of 
these  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  resort  and  the  Indian  country.  Their  healing 
waters  are  being  shipped  extensively,  but  to  the  health  and 
pleasure  seeker  in  the  city  they  are  as  free  as  the  medicine 
waters  in  the  reservation. 

Extensive  amusement  features  have  been  provided 
for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  Sulphur’s  guests, 
and  automobile  side  trips  to  the  mysterious  Mystic  Cave 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  Arbuckles  have  been 
arranged.  Hotel  after  hotel,  flat  after  flat,  rooming  house 
after  rooming  house  and  sanitarium  after  sanitarium  has 
been  rushed  to  completion,  and  still  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  Sulphur  cares  for  and  entertains  the  ever-increasing 
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Old  Oklahoma  Territory  Schools,  now  State  Schools 
The  second  state  legislature  located  permanently  in  Old  Indian  Territory 
nine  state  schools,  one  of  which,  The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf,  was 
given  to  Sulphur 
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throngs  of  health  and  pleasure  seeking  tourists  who  spend 
their  vacations  at  that  fascinating  Indian  resort. 

Because  of  the  charm,  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the 
place,  the  B.  Y.  P.  U.  and  the  Epworth  League  have  se- 
cured permanent  grounds  adjoining  the  National  Park 
and  hold  their  annual  encampments  there.  For  the  same 
reason  large  educational  institutions  are  building  around 
the  city. 

The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  is  located  per- 
manently there,  and  the  State  is  arranging  to  build  a 
$200,000.00  home  for  this  school,  on  a forty-acre  site 
given  the  State  by  the  Sulphur  Commercial  Club. 

MacDonald  and  his  beautiful  Indian  bride,  on  return- 
ing from  their  honeymoon  tour,  settled  on  one  of  Au- 
thula's  allotments  and  built  a lovely  cottage  home.  They 
are  now  the  happy  parents  of  two  chubby  twin  boys. 
They  call  them  their  chiefs.  One  of  them,  Chief  Sataska, 
has  his  mother's  red  skin  and  Indian  eyes  and  Indian 
hair  and  the  Indian's  ways.  The  other,  Chief  Littleheart, 
has  his  father’s  fair  skin  and  eyes  and  hair  and  the  white 
people's  ways.  The  proud  and  haughty  little  chiefs  be- 
came Chickasaw  citizens  before  the  Indian  rolls  were 
closed,  and  valuable  lands  have  been  allotted  them.  The 
aged  Chief  Littleheart  visits  them  almost  daily.  He  finds 
in  their  companionship  a great  pleasure  and  his  greatest 
joy.  He  insists  that  the  chubby  twins  are  born  chiefs  and 
are  as  handsome,  cunning  and  proud  as  the  ancient  leaders 
of  his  tribe. 

From  his  happy  country  home  MacDonald  radiates 
over  the  Indian  country  and  looks  after  his  investments 
in  town  property  and  lands,  which  are  rapidly  advancing 
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in  value,  and  making  him  and  his  interesting  family  im- 
mensely wealthy. 

He  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Oil,  and  is 
often  called  to  the  oil  fields  on  business  for  the  company. 
But  always  on  his  return  home,  he  romps  and  plays  like  a 
child  with  his  proud  little  chiefs. 

On  visiting  his  old  home  in  Rhode  Island,  people  from 
all  sections  of  that  miniature  State  called  at  his  father’s 
house  to  look  with  admiration  upon  his  beautiful  squaw 
and  haughty  chiefs.  Excursion  trains  from  Boston  and 
other  large  cities  were  run  to  his  father’s  home,  so  eager 
were  the  New  Englanders  to  see  this  proud  and  happy 
family,  half  paleface  and  half  Indian. 

THE  END 
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SWORDS 

Joseph  Forsyth  Swords,  who  is  known  throughout 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  the  father  of  Platt  National 
Park,  and  uncle  to  the  City  of  Sulphur,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1842.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  left 
for  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  his  regiment,  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment, New  York  State  Militia,  and  served  for  three  years. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City, 
taking  examinations  successfully  for  entrance  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  preferred  commer- 
cial life. 

Mr.  Swords  was  called  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1876, 
to  take  charge  of  the  National  Republican  newspaper, 
which  he  conducted  through  the  troublous  times,  incident 
upon  the  change  of  administration  of  President  Grant 
to  that  of  President  Hayes.  The  Honorable  Secretary  of 
State,  William  M.  Evarts,  sent  Mr.  Swords  to  Sagua  La 
Grande,  Cuba,  as  United  States  Consul,  where  he  re- 
sided from  1878  to  1881,  establishing  a full  consulate, 
where  an  agency  had  before  existed  under  the  charge  of 
the  British  Vice  Consul.  Mr.  Swords  returned  to  com- 
mercial life,  located  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  resided 
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there  for  eighteen  years,  engaging  in  the  coal  business, 
and  covering  in  his  sales  the  whole  of  the  New  England 
States.  In  September,  1900,  Mr.  Swords  accepted  the 
position  of  Land  Appraiser,  under  the  Dawes  Commission, 
serving  for  seven  months  in  that  capacity.  An  accident 
caused  him  to  visit  Sulphur  Springs,  and  recognizing 
the  great  value  of  the  medicinal  springs  and  the  beautiful 
scenic  surroundings,  he  was  chosen  by  the  townspeople 
to  represent  them  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  Con- 
gress, in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a segregation  of  land  for 
park  purposes.  Such  endeavor  was  successful,  and  Platt 
National  Park  comprises  in  its  area  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight  acres. 

Mr.  Swords  was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  park,  and  held  that  office  for  three  years  and  eight 
months,  during  which  time  he  sold  371  structures — 
churches,  schools,  hotels  and  residences — which,  when 
moved  to  the  north  side  of  the  park,  formed  a nucleus  for 
the  splendid  city  which  now  exists,  “a  city  which  is  set 
upon  a hill.” 

Mr.  Swords  is  a Son  of  the  American  Revolution, 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  member  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  life  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society,  Vice-President  for  Oklahoma 
of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  of  the  United 
States.  During  Mr.  Swords’  residence  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, he  was  the  President  of  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change, and  for  two  years  Charity  Commissioner. 


Irreproach- 
able Service 

Pullman 

Sleepers 

Free  Chair 
Cars 

Reduced  rates 
from  many 
points 


For  rates  from  your  city,  particulars  of  service,  and 
other  information,  apply  to  me  or  any  other 
Santa  Fe  representative. 

J.  M.  CONNELL,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


ALL  THE  WAY 
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Platt  National  Park 

A COMBINATION 

Health  and  Pleasure  Resort 

one  of  the  newest  and  best  recreation  grounds  provided 
by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  free  use  of  his  people 

WHERE  HEALING  WATERS 
CONSTANTLY  FLOW 

If  you  suffer  from  rheumatism,  nervousness,  insomnia,  stomach, 
liver,  kidney  or  bladder  troubles,  try  the  waters.  They’ve  cured 
other  persons.  Why  not  you? 

The  location  of  the  park  is  in  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  amidst 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  surroundings.  ’Tis  very  healthy  here 
and  you’ll  be  comfortable.  Not  a mosquito  to  bother  one.  The 
water  doesn’t  agree  with  this  pest,  so  much  in  evidence  at  many 
resorts. 

The  country  surrounding  the  park  abounds  with  game,  and  the 
streams  with  fish. 

If  you  want  rest  or  quiet  amusement  here’s  the  place.  Good 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  at  Sulphur.  Rates  from  one  dollar  to 
five  dollars  per  day. 

THE  RAILWAY  STATION  IS  SULPHUR 
THE  RAILWAY  TO  SULPHUR  IS 
THE  SANTA  FE 

For  particulars  apply  to 

J.  M.  CONNELL, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

ALL  THE  WAY 
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I Santa  Fe 

w 

METROPOLITAN  HOTEL 


American  Plan, 
50  Rooms 


J.  W.  Harper,  Prop. 


Only  Hotel  in  the  City 
with  Artesian  Bromide 
Bath,  Private  and 
Public. 

Rates  $1  .50  per  day 

Special  Rates 
by  the  Week 

Ground  Floor  Rooms 


Harper  s Artesian  Bromide  Well 


Flows  50  Gallons  per  Minute 

The  Greatest  Discovery  of  Mineral 
Water  in  the  World 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK, 
SULPHUR,  OKLA. 


ANALYSIS  OF  WATER 


Parts  per  million 

Chlorine 200.92 

Sulphuric  anhydride  [S03] 20.00 

Calcium  oxide  [Cao] 172.5 

Magnesium  oxide  [MgO] 10.8 

Iodine  [I] 12.3 

Bromine  [Br] 48.00 

Sodium  oxide  [Na20] 159.23 

Potassium  oxide  [K20] 64.33 

Phosphoric  anhydride  [P205] 3.17 

Loss  on  ignition 230.00 

Total  residue  at  100°C  760.00 


The  probable  salts  are: 

Parts  per  million 


Potassium  iodine  [HI] 16.08 

Potassium  bromide  [KBr] 71.56 

Sodium  phosphate  [Na2IiP04] ....  6.21 

Calcium  sulphate  [CaS04] 34.00 

Magnesium  chloride  [MgCL2] 29.80 

Calcium  Chloride  [CaC12]  . . .299.18 

Calcium  carbonate  [CaC03] 55.26 

Potassium  carbonate  [K2C03] 46.19 

Sodium  carbonate  [Na2C03] 201.72 


760.00 

Respectfully  submitted,  EDWIN  DEBARR,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 


This  water  will  be  shipped  to  any  point  on  application 

J.  W.  HARPER,  Owner.  P.  O.  Box  18 
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J.  H.  Wright  & Company 

Oldest  and  Largest  Real  Estate  and  Insurance 
Agency  in  Sulphur.  Farm  Loans  a Specialty. 

J.  H.  WRIGHT  & CO.  Sulphur,  Okla. 


Write  us  about 

Titles,  Loans  and  Investments 

in  Oklahoma. 

THE  MASTERS  COMPANY 


SULPHUR,  OKLA. 


J.  Harrison  White  B.  Frank  White 

The  White  Realty  Company 

We  Sell  Farm  Lands,  Brick  Houses,  Town  Lots,  on  Easy  Terms 

Sulphur  is  the  best  town  in  Oklahoma  for  Investments 
It  is  the  MAN  BEHIND  the  TOWN  who  Makes  it  Grow 


P.  O.  Box  156 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  BEHIND  SULPHUR 

SULPHUR,  OKLA. 


Bank  of  Commerce,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

LARGEST  STATE  BANK  IN  SOUTHERN  OKLAHOMA 

Deposits  Guaranteed  by  the  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  4%  paid  on  time  deposits. 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  T.  J.  Hartman,  Cashier 
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INSURANCE — Life,  Eire,  Cyclone,  Accident,  Liability 


Phone,  160 


P.  O.  Box,  366 


& &/k 


UlS 


Sulphur, 

Ok la. 


( City 

Investments,  Loans  < and 

( Farm 


{School, 

Municipal, 

Corporation 


OLETA 


Dear  Paleface  Cousin: — I have  ar- 
ranged for  the  Lure  of  the  Ind  ian 
Country  and  A Romance  of  Its  Great 
Resort  to  he  sold  m hook  stores,  news 
stands  and  on  trains. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  happen  to 
handle  my  Indian  Lures,  you  can  get” 
them  from  me  hy  mail. 

They  are  m two  editions — paper  cover  and 
moccason  skin.  The  moccason-skm  edition  is 
printed  on  a fine  quality  of  glazed  paper,  making 
my  illustrations  look  like  photographs,  and  the 
cover  design  is  m gold. 

1 11  furnish  my  Romance,  m quantities,  to  those  of  you 
who  may  wish  to  sell  my  Indian  Lures  m the  rural  districts. 
Inquiries  promptly  answered.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Oleta  Littleheart,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
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An  Opportunity 

For  a Loan  and  for  an 
I nvestment. 

I own  m the  heart  of 
the  business  section  of 
Sulphur  six  lots,  m a 
body.  One  of  which 
adjoins  one  of  the  four 
center  business  corners  of 
the  city;  two  of  the  above 
four  corners  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secu- 
rity State  Bank. 

This  property  has  a frontage  of  153  feet  on  Second 
Street,  paved,  and  125  feet  on  the  Government 
Boulevard,  which  the  United  States  is  making  ready 
to  pave.  Boulevard  separates  city  from  Platt 
National  Park. 

Property  corners  opposite  mam  entrance  to  Park, 
where  Government  is  building  a $5,000.00  arched 
gateway  and  gate-keeper  s lodge.  300,000  health  and 
pleasure  seekers  pass  this  property  annually,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  city  daily,  m going  to  and  from  the 
Government  s medicinal  springs,  which  are  near  and 
directly  opposite  my  lots. 


WANTED— A long-time  loan  with  which  to 
erect  fireproof  building.  Will  sell  part  of  property. 

A.  ABBOTT, 

Sulphur,  Oklahoma. 
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UNCLE  SAM 

Joined  by  The  Sulphur  Com- 
mercial Club,  invites  you  to 
spend  your  vacations  in 

Platt  National  Park 

His  newest  playground  and 
outing  place.  High  up  in  the 
ozone  of  the  Arbuckles. 

NO  MOSQUITOES 

Contains  unusual  geology, 
beautiful  andrestfu!  scenery  and, 
in  miraculous  abundance,  the 
world’s  most  healing  medicinal 
waters. 

Free  camping  grounds  in 
Park  and  free  fishing  and  bath- 
ing in  Park’s  crystal  clear 
streams,  under  gove  rnment 
supervision. 

Medicine  waters  from  springs 
in  Park  and  from  great  Arte- 
sian wells  in  city  free. 

Modern  bathhouses,  nata- 
toriums,  sanitariums,  hotels,  flats, 
and  amusements  open  the  year 
round. 

World’s  Most  Ideal  All 
The  Year  Round 
Resort 

Resort  rates  and  stopover 
privileges  by  railroads. 

For  pictorial  literature  about 
Park  and  City,  write 

Secretary  Com’l  Club, 

Sulphur,  Okla. 
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THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
GENERAL  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


WE  PRODUCE  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

LITHOGRAPHING 

BINDING 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

EMBOSSING 

ART  CALENDARS  AND 

BAS-RELIEF  WORK 

We  also  carry  a full  and  complete  line  of  the  highest  grade 
stationery  and  office  supplies. 


WHERE  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  ARE  FACTORS 
WE  STAND  UNEXCELLED. 


Woodward  &,  Tiernan  printing  Co. 

309-325  NORTH  THIRD  STREET, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


^ How  to  Get  to 

VULPHUfi  SPRINGS 

VIA  THE  Q Kansas  CityQst. Louis 


Memphis 


Oklahoma 

City 


SULPHUR  SPKDWSO 


Fort  Worth 


Dallas 


9 I HE  FRISCO  Lines  offer  exceptionally  convenient  service  to 
**  Sulphur  Springs  from  all  directions.  Through  trains,  with 
Sleepers,  Chair  Cars  and  Coaches  run  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Texas  points  to  Scullin,  Okla.,  which  is  the  junction  point  for 
Sulphur  Springs.  You  can  purchase  round-trip  ticket  direct  to 
Sulphur  Springs,  or  stop-over  at  Scullin  can  be  arranged  on 
through  ticket,  giving  time  for  a visit  to  the  Springs. 

For  details  as  to  train  service,  fares,  etc.,  inquire  of  your 
local  agent,  or  write  to 

ALEX.  HILTON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Frisco  Lines 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


% 


